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ORIGINAL TALES. 





COQUETRY. 
Pen. She's a charming creature. 
Har. Charming! ay, she has a charm for every one. 
Old Play. 

Talent, and wealth, and beauty, have each, in all ages, 
claimed the world’s respect for their fortunate inheritors. 
When they have been the possession of a single indivi- 
dual, that individual has had the means of exercising an 
influence almost irresistible. All admire the wild play 
of original thought,—wealth is the real sine gua non of 
modern times, a substitute for principle, a veil for vice, 
and an apologist for mental and moral deformity ,—beauty 
brightens the eye that time has dimmed, fires the young, 
and is every where a worker of miracles. Each of these 
powers has a sphere in which it flourishes distinct from 
the others: talent where there is wisdom, riches where 
there is obsequiousness—i. e. every where,—and beauty 
where there is feeling. A person who is so fortunate as 
to be the possessor of all these superexcellences, goes 
forward, and is always greeted with smiles. Envy and 
malice may endeavor to throw hindrances in such an 
one’s way, but the general voice is in her favor, and 
success crowns her efforts. 

Louisa Wilson was one of the very few,—was rich, ta- 
lented and beautiful,—and was, consequently, irresistible 
—at least, so thought the thousand and one gallants who 
flourished in her vicinity. Before her, fled competition ; 
around her, gathered admiration. The bachelor, who 
was so unfortunate as to merit the epithet old, adjusted 
his wig, the youth stroked his downy chin, and the fierce 
dandy caressed his. whiskers until he was meet compeer 
for Mars himself, and all with strict reference to the fan- 
cy of the incomparable Louisa. She was one of those 
enviable beings, whose affections are so nicely balanced 
as to admit of a love for any thing. She liked, equally, 
beardless and whiskered cheeks, gray and black hair, 
blue and brown eyes, saint-like and corsair-like faces, 
giant-built and duck-built persons, in fine, she liked 
every thing and every person, and the consequence was, 
every thing and every person liked her. Her smile, like 
a ripple in the sunshine, would fling reflections in a hun- 
dred directions; her voice was ventriloqguistic and sounded 
in every one’s ears; and her glances sped over gcompany, 
dealing an arrow here, a sensation there, and wound 
yonder. She pleased every one, nobody knew Libr, She 
had the real catholicon, and knew how to administer it to 
cure indifference; she had realized the dreams of the al- 
chemist, and, like Midas, turned every thing she touched 
into gold. Oh vanity! all is vanity—oh involuntary af- 
fection! how freely thou flowest when touched by the true 
mosaic rod! 

Louisa was ambitious, was desirous of accumulating 


«That which Alexander sighed for, 
That which Cesar’s soul possessed ;”— 


although her conquests were to be in a different ficld. 
Admiration was the life of her spirits, and she extorted 
it from reluctance itself. We fear there are but few la- 
dies, who, if rich in the same means, would not become 


Louisa Wilson was in her eighteenth year—the period I ventured to catechise him in regard to the issue of the 
of the sunset of childhood’s glories—when she returned ride. He held up his forefinger, and told me, if I wished 
to the place of her nativity. In addition to her wealth,||to preserve his friendship, 1 must make no further refer- 
beauty and talents, she had received many essentials, and || ence to that subject. As I did not wish to render him un- 
all the non-essentials of modern education. Mrs. Wilson, || easy I said no more; but common rumor was eloquent of 
in the. plenitude of maternal affection, was desirous of|| rejections, flats, and refusals. 

witnessing the earliest effect of her daughter’s charms; * %* * * * 

and for the purpose of gratifying her desire made a party, 
to which all the youth and beauty of the neighborhood 
were invited. As Mrs. Wilson gave this party, there 
were, of course, no apologies: all attended, despite colds, 
headaches, and fevers. , 
And well did Louisa play her part on that evening; 
and brightly did the mother’s eyes sparkle as she wit- 
nessed the complete ascendency of her fascinations. 
She was the centre of attraction to a system, whose at- 
mosphere was love and infectea all who inhaled it. The 
breast of full many a youth thrilled with indescribable 
ecstacies, as a glance from her eyes beamed fully on him. 
Many felt delight and rapture, as she whispered to them 
asoft word intended for their private ears. In fact, at 
the expiration of the evening, every one felt highly gra- 
tified, and entirely assured from peculiar indications that 
he was favored above the others. Shade of my departed 
passion! attest, while I say, that many a youth for the 
first time felt the dog-star rage of poetry to madden his 
bosom—many had glorious visions of fairies, grottoes and 
nymphs—and many vowed their exertions should cease 
not until Louisa Wilson was their bride! The greater 
portion of this feeling was of short duration; for most of 
them, seeing no probability of success, very sagely con- 
cluded, that their circumstances would not admit of im- 
mediate matrimony, and withdrew their pretensions. 
But the impression with some was more permanent. 
Among these, were two, whom I shall mention because than any other of her numerous suitors. 
they were my friends, and because they serve to illus- I F the pl ‘alma — ‘. 
trate my purposes better than any others. , st was on or Mi, me F “Hun evenings ‘b e ever g 
My friend Ben Waddleburg was sadly smitten; and |} Tous month of May, that Hunter approached the idol of 
notwithstanding his seniority, he concluded to offer his his heart. Ifis visits ao way a and his oc- 
devotions at the shrine of so much beauty, so much casional abstractions would have augured toa philosophic 
wealth, and so much talent. Ben was a genuinely clever observer that some prominent object of regard claimed a 
fellow; with black sparkling eyes, whiskered cheeks, moiety of his attention. Arrived at the place of her dwel- 
and a mouth where a pleasing smirk held undisputed pos- ling, he beheld the object of his devotions seated at the 
session. He had but one palpable fault—he was thirty window gazing into vacancy, and engaged in profound 
and unmarried. It was on a pleasant afternoon, that he|| TCV°rY- Hunter’s manner wore unusual constraint, as a 
called on me, with a riding whip in one hand and a glove few words without depth of meaning were exchanged. At 
in the other, and looking at least six years younger than — pe ot ensued ; Rage —_ - her most be- 
usual, his countenance being lit up with the smiles of|| Witching glances upon him, which scemed to shoot its 


Two years wore on. Louisa was rich in admiration. 

Her numerous flirtations had excited suspicions of her 

sincerity, and induced many to regard her as heartless. 

Still she received a constant succession of visitors, who 

were soon satisfied, by the strength of her professions, 

that rumor had calumniated her. It is thus, ever, our 

judgment errs, when brought into contact with inclination. 

With our eyes open to the danger before us, our will often 

induces us to disregard the admonitions of discretion, and 

we rush on until misery closes around us. 

Among those who aspired to the possession of Miss 

Wilson’s hand, none offered stronger claims than young 

Hunter. Pre-eminently endowed with those qualities 

which win for their possessor a triumph of the female 
heart, he presented himself to her notice. As on all oth- 
ers, she smiled on his efforts to please ; and brilliant vis- 
ions of success charmed his senses from a scrutiny of the 
reality. He was soon enamored of those charms, which 
the witchery of her manner and the fascinations of her per- 
son, spread around her. Full of the fire of fancy, and 
flush of the spirit of generous youth, Louisa’s attractions 
had soon interwoven their silken bands among his affec- 
tions, and he was a captive, in “rosy bondage bound.” 
He made no reserve—indeed, the noble enthusiasm of his 
nature admitted of none—and he offered up his admiration, 
without stint and without measure. It was observed she 
treated him with more apparently unaffected sincerj be 


: “1 Pig 
good nature, heightened by the radiance of hope. starlight to his heart, and said ‘* You are melancholy this 
«Congratulate me,” was his first exclamation ; evening, Mr. Hunter; do inform me of the cause, that I 
> ™ - ' ‘of ee . . ‘ . 
“Congratulate you! with all my heart. But why so cant z A congested change in the tone of your 
urgent?” ee ae ee , ' 
“I have escaped—beg pardon—I’m about escaping “*You are slightly mistaken,” replied Hunter, with 
re —) : . 6 ¢ : . 
from that purgatory—celibacy.” evident effort; “I was but indulging a momentary ab- 


“I'm delighted. But, harkee, Ben! You lovers are straction; but your words have banished that—the usual 
° > ’ ° ” 

so prone to enthusiasm—so given to mistaking smiles for —— for we, | sadnese. ‘ = 

assents, and nods for favors, that I must demand some ‘ age i ny oe oe fe poe she re- 

further evidence of your safety, lest my congratulation be || “TEC, — ane 2 still have hopes of a tively evening. 

illtimed. There’s an old saw I’ll remind you of—‘there’s A silence for a minute followed, which was broken by 

many a slip *twixt cup and lip.” Louisa, who arose from her chair, and said, “T know 
Py The earcaem of your Sold saw’ cuts,” he replied what has been at times a restorative of your mental health, 

d , gu: 


social Semiramises. They would enter the field, van-||« But I can assure you it has no application in truth, to and I will try its efficacy on the present occasion,—mu- 
quish all assailants, and erect a trophy of sighs, tears,|/my case. Last night I had a delightful stroll with the|] Sic» You know your favorite poct tells us, hath charms 


and sonnets. She, whose course is a dazzling one, is not 
upt to win deep and lasting feelings; she exercises an 
irresistible influence within certain limits; but glitter 


. . . for a spirit diseased.” 
celestial Louisa; and was nearer perpetrating an avowal|| , “ Et. , A 
than ever before. I am not entirely ignorant of the pan- Wetec pine sons te et ee Henny fail 
tomine of love; and I received such significations of re- conte . = = 





cannot warm the deepest and most permanent feelings of|| ard, that I must be an unredeemed fool indeed, if I do compliment he was about uttering, she held up Goth hands 


the heart into action. 


Mrs. Wilson, fully sensible of the superlative charms|!other. ‘Those thrilling words would then have parted my by the time he had arrived was drumming on the 
of her daughter, had taken excellent care of her during 


not understand the relation in which we stand to each||2* if in amazement, glided into the adjoining he Be ot 
lips, kad I not always entertained a fancy, that a gig was her piano. 


childhood. Under her maternal tuition, Louisa had made the fittest place in the world for a declaration. But J - ee I cng my — ra piano for heal aapcee she 
rapid advances ; and ere she had numbered a dozen years, || must go. You sce I am all ready and equipped for a asked, “6 se ag — wenn. ah a reer . 
all the boys in the town were proud of calling her swect-|| ride ; and, ere the sun sets, I will be the happiest fellow mg oniecs Py nich none underst e virtues of better 
heart. ‘Thus her vanity’was early fostered ; and she bore]! in the world.” ’ than ene f . a > 

away the palm from all her playmates. The seeds im-|} «So mote it be,” said J, as he wheeled off humming, ube quites Soe sentianmanetnin, | te sagtene 


planted in youth by parents, must be reaped by the child 
in after years. Louisa had attained her fifteenth year, 
when she was sent to the neighboring city, in order that 
under the auspices of Mrs. Dashaway, she might be com- 
pletely developed. Mrs. Dashaway had an iinmense re- 
putation; and more coquettes had graduated from her 
schoo] than from any other in the land. Louisa’s apti- 
tude was soon noticed by her invaluable preceptor, who 


”. y 








determined that her assistance should nct be wantifig-to 
perfect her. 


“ What shall I play you!’ was the question, when she 
«Oh! there’s nothing half so sweet in life, had gotten the instrument. 

As love's young dream.” «Qh! any thing you please; it is my pleasure, you 
The next day I was sent for by my friend. I obeyed|| know, to be second to yours in matters of taste.” 


the summons, and found the happiest fellow in the world|} ‘* Wellthen, since your indifference disqualifies you for 


in bed, his nerves shattered, and his brain racked with|| making a selection, I will choose togive you alittle trifle, 
fever. His confinement was long, and his recovery doubt-|| which possesses one merit at least, that of novelty. You 
ful. I had my suspicions of the cause of his sickness, but||have never heard it; it was written by a cousin, and I 
dared not attempt to satisfy myself. After his recovery,||have adapted an original air to it.” As she eoncluded, 
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she sounded the-chordg of the instrument, and soon sang to 
avery simple air as follows: 


SONG, 
Oh! have you scen our village belle, 
With winning smiles, and eyes of light? 
Whose nameless charms no tongue can tell, 
Whose witching spell is ever bright. 


The star, which in soft beauty sleeps 
Upon the calm and glassy lake, 

Is bright, but when the wild wind sweeps, 
Its beauty and its image break. 


They say, that like that star, she flings 
Her image on atfection’s tide; 

An unkind word destruction brings, 
And severs all her fondness wide. 


They say she’s false: believe itnot;— 
Her heart-pulse oft in wildness leaps ; 
And there, enshrin'd and unforgot, 
An image of her love she keeps. 


An episode, if you please, gentle reader. Have you 
ever, when the shadow of sadness rested on your heart, seat- 
ed yourself beside a beautiful creature, engaged in furnish- 
ing music for your entertainment! Watched her varied mo- 
tions, each cloquent of grace, as she sweetly entranced 
your senses; and gazed delighted on her countenance lit 
up by the spirit of inusic! If you are a bachelor, and wish 
to remain so, perhaps your salvation consists in fleeing 
such bliss. You sit beside your enchantress, and your 


whole existence is soon concentrated in the impulses of 


delight which she awakens. Now, you follow her taper- 
ing fingers as they dance rapidly over the sounding chords; 
then you gaze wildly on her love-lit eye; and again, your 
whole attention hangs on her dreamy lips. or mantling 
cheek. Then, have you become exceedingly metaphysical, 
and enquired into the causes of your eestacies! You dis- 
cover that the music is but a medium of action, and not 
the cause of your happiness. The chain of brilliant asso- 
ciations which pass through your mind, and arouse your 
every sensibility into action,—the wild and delirious sen- 
sations that cause your heart to leap madly within your 
bosom from the very fulness of its own truition,—the sub- 
lime pitch of mental ecstacy which for a moment snatches 
away your breath, and then the vast profusion of vivid 
creations that burst brightly on your mind,—these are 
what cause your excitement, these are what give your 
heart torapture. ‘lo sit and listen languidly to music is 
merely pleasing; but when its strains float with magic 
over your heart, breathing its divinity softly upon your 
rapt senses, or arousing them into fiery action by its sub- 
limity, it is then you feel the fulness ot its power, it is 
then you experience those sentiments, to describe which, 
language is entirely inadequate. 

An hour had passed; conversation had given life to 
Hunter. They had been talking on a subject which he 
had introduced for the purpose of leading to a desirable 
rssult, when Louisa replied, * 1 have no sympathy for a 
disappointed lover. Such a person must always blame 
his own rashness. A gentleman is always in fault when 
he is the victim of disappointed love.” 

“You certainly cannot be sincere when you speak 
thus,” said he; ** you must be aware of very many ex- 
ceptions to the rule. <A lady may favor the attentions 
of a gentleman from the mere vanity of conquest; this is 
palpably criminal. If she were decided, and gave him no 
reason to think his passion reciprocated, depend upon it, 
he would seldom persevere in his efforts; and if he did, 
then, I grant you, the fault would rest on him alone.” 

**Gentlemen,” said Louisa, ‘* appear to consider la- 
dies created by IHleaven for a benevolent purpose, the 
benefits of which belong exclusively to themselves. They 
may visit us—be particular, and partial in their atten- 
tions—sport with our affections, and then desist from pos- 
itive weariness; this a charitable world pronounce just, 
pure and upright. Whereas, if a lady treat a gentleman 
with the least respect, he is, I suppose, justifiable in con- 
Struing it into a pledge of affection. For my part, I 
yield no fealty to such arbitrary laws. I consider obliga- 
tions mutual. A gentleman visits a lady until he is tired; 
a lady has the right to receive his visits until she is tired; 
the same principle will condemn or justify both. And, 
yet, how prone is the world to consider that correct in the 
one case, Which it calls monstrous and coquettish in the 
other. lam a sceptic where such doctrines are prevalent.” 

**T certainly would be the last to gainsay what you 
have asserted,”’ replied Hunter, ** when contined to com- 
mon sociability,—but I think you would not insist upon 
applying your principles to intimacies based upon passion. 
Where a gentleman manifests a warm attachment to a 
lady, and she feels no reciprocity, I think her bound by 
all considerations of a holy nature to give him intimations 
of her feelings in regard to him. She should not induce 
him to cherish hopes which she knows will eventuate in 
disappointment, and flatter prospects which she feels she 
cannot gratify. This I think not only wrong, but obvi- 
ously cruel, and infamous.” , 


** A lady has no right,” replied Louisa, ‘to consider 


a gentleman warmly attached to her until he has decla- 
red it. Suppose a gentleman visits me whom I think is 
pleased with me;—have I any right to deny him the plea- 
sure he may derive from his visits, merely because I have 
|suspicions as to the course he may pursue! Certainly not. 
| Nothing short of the most eggregious vanity would make 
such inference ;—and that would scarcely be excelled in 
infamy, as you call it. by coquetry itself.” 

‘*] must acknowledge you avoid the difficulties which 
your doctrines lead to, in a very adroit manner,”’ said 
Hunter. ‘I will explain what I mean. If a gentleman 
have a passion for a lady, it will always manifest itsélf in 
a thousand little partialities before it reaches its climax; 
to perceive these requires the least conceivable degree of 
perception. Now, whdat I insist on as criminal, is that 
these emanations of passion should be encouraged by a la- 
dy who feels she cannot return them, when to check them 
is practicable, without the slightest violation of respect, 
jor decorum. If he persists after this, the fault would as- 
jsuredly be with hin. In all affairs of this kind there is 
la sort of pantomine—a manifestation of sentiment, not in 
words, but by signs. A lady may signify the reception 
such tokens meet with, without outrage to his feelings, or 
dereliction of respect for the relation they occupy to each 
other.” 

The conversation was maintained with increasing ar- 
dor,and without any concession on either side. Both de- 
clared themselves sincere in advocating their respective 
sentiments. At length the discussion was broken up pe- 
remptorily by Louisa, who averted her head, and commen- 
ced humming a tune, in a manner at once indicative of 
her obstinacy and independence. 

Hunter returned home with feelings of a mingled and 
distracting character. He had for a length of time cher- 
ished an ardent passion for Louisa, and felt convinced, by 
the most decided manifestations on her part, that she en- 
tertained an attachment equally strong for him. But the 
principles that she had avowed, caused him to doubt 
whether she considered him in any other light than that 
of a gallant. He paced his room, meditating on the pro- 
ceedings of the evening, until worn down by the strong 
contention of his feelings, he threw himself upon his couch. 
His pillow was long a sleepless one; on it he resolved 
on arriving at an immediate understanding of their inti- 
macy. His passion was intense; and she had given him 
every reason to suppose it was reciprocated in its fullest 
measure. But now, doubt lacerated his feelings—a sha- 
dow rested on his brightest prospects—his confidence was 
shaken—for upon her principles any sort of action was 
justifiable. 

It was not long ere an opportunity was sought and 
found. Hunter made no reserve—he bared his heart be- 
fore her, but it was only to have his bruised sensibilities 
rent with the extremest agony. Upon his declaration she 
flung the iciness of her disdain—for his ardent feelings, 
she returned indifference—and for the manner of his ex- 
pressions, she had poignant satire. Smarting under the 
severity of his wounds, he left her; broken down beneath 
a burden of disappointment, he regarded every thing in 
the world as shadowed with despair and falsity. Thus 
does our valuation of the things of time, depend on the 
nature of our feelings. ‘Thus may the objects, which to 
day are brilliant in the sunlight of our joyous feelings, 
change, and to-morrow appear dark and uninviting be- 
cause of our own sadness ;—and vainly does experience 
strive to convince us of our error, for it is nature that we 
listentoin moments of feeling, and nature has no mas- 
ter. 

‘Two years were elapsed since the occurrences we have 
related had transpired. Mr. Wilson, who, for a conside- 
rable period had been a widower, had finished his career 
onearth. His estate, after his death, was found to be in- 
solvent. Louisa still continued unmarried, and resided in 
the place of her nativity, dependent on a near relative for 
support. 

*Twas midnight. The earth was wrapped in the dark 
mantle of a starless night. One lonely light was disco- 
verable amid the gloom which had settled, stilly and 
black, on all nature. ‘That was to be seen in two or 
three of the front windows of a house, along the princi- 
pal street. The figures that were passing in quick suc- 
cession before the windows, told that all was not well with- 














in. ‘The door opened, and presented to the eye of the 
beholder, a delicate female with a light in her hand, and 
a man wrapped in a cloak. 

** Doctor’’—whispered the female, *‘ tell me candidly — 
what's the prospect! is there no hope !” 

‘* While there is life there is hope,’ he answered in a 
tone that indicated much of doubt. ‘I will call again in 
the morning,’ he continued as he stepped outside the 
door. 

The door turned on its hinges, and the female ascended 
the stairs, and entered the apartment which sickness ren- 
dered sogloomy. Several persons were in waiting around 
the bed. Prostrate upon it lay a sick female. Her 
restlessness betrayed the intense agony of her sufferings. 
Her ghastly and wildly roving eye glared in an unearthly 
lustre. Beauty no longer lingered in her lineaments, 
nor spoke forth from her symmetrical features. A wild 








delirium lashed her brain into a whirlpool of action, upon 
which danced spectres of horrible aspect. Her heart, at 
every pulsation, seemed to shoot forth streams of liquid 
fire which boiledgnadly in every vein. At length gather- 
ing strength, as it were, from her agony, she threw the 
covering off, and starting up with a sudden impulse, and 
in a voice that wrung with its own peculiar horror, she 
exclaimed—* ’Tis true, ’tis true—Hunter, forgive me— 
I’m undone—oh !’,—and she sunk her face on the pillow 
from exhaustion, and sobbed audibly. 

But we will dwell no longer at the bedside of sickness. 
Louisa Wilson lived, would that we could say repented 
and reformed. She was no longer the beautiful Miss 
Wilson. Her beauty! it was decking the plume of the 
victor Disease. Sickness, which is so often the com- 
mencement of a new career, was but an interlude in her 
existence. Her heart was unchanged. ‘The habits of 
her youth were unreformed, and had almost alienated her 
from the affections of those about her. Vanity may be 
tolerated when it has some tangible basis,—when it speaks 
forth from beautiful eyes, or is vouched for by mental su- 
periority. When not thus supported, it is insufferable. 
She could no longer gratify her propensity for conquest. 
Her means were gone. Her beauty was a thing of yes- 
terday ;—and her mind, gifted as it was, wore too much 
the taint of affectation. 

* a * * * * 

The night was cold and stormy. The wind whistled 
in every crevice, and the snow was pattering violently 
against the windows. Ina splendidly furnished room, a 
small family was collected around a brilliantly blazing 
fire. On one side of the fire-place a gentleman, who 
might be thirty years of age, was dandling on his knee a 
lovely boy of four years, while on the other side, his wife 
was engaged iu some domestic avocation. 

‘‘How I pity those poor creatures, who are exposed to 
the inclemencies of such a night as this,”’ said the lady, 
while a halo of benevolence seemed encircling her head, 
and shedding its beams on her finely modelled features. 

“* We, who have enough, have much cause to be thank- 
ful,”? he answered, ‘‘ and should never forget the necessi- 
ties of others, while enjoying our own comforts. Hark! 
I thought I heard a knock at the door—perhaps it was the 
passing gale. I was right, I hear it again.” 

In another instant the door was opened, and a well} 
dressed female with a little girl in her arms presented 
herself before him. 

‘** My child is almost perished, I fear,’’ she said, ‘and 
I crave your hospitality a few moments.” 

‘«* You are perfectly welcome,”’ he continued, as he con- 
ducted her into the room he had just left. 

After she had been seated a few moments, she turned to 
him, and said, ‘It may seem strange that a person of my 
appearance should seek the shelter of your roof,—but ne- 
cessity compels me. It was not always thus with me. 
I was until recently, as you appear to be, in the posses- 
sion of all the necessaries of existence. But affairs are 
sadly changed. I then thought I had friends in abund- 


ance ;—but poverty has smitten me, and banished them. - 


After a at misfortune which befell me, I accept- 
ed the Gfrtation of one of these pretended friends; I 
dwelt with her until an hour since. I could not bear her 


bitter taunts, although I was poor; and I determined to 
seek the abode of another, where, I was convinced, I 
could not fare worse. On my way thither, I was lost, 
and sought your house from sheer necessity :—the recep- 
tion you gave me will ever command my gratitude.” 

He reassured her of her welcome, and his lady en- 
quired, ‘*‘ Have you no husband, and are you homeless and 
destitute !”’ : 

“To be candid with you, madam,” she replied, “I 
will tell you that I have a husband, whoa few days since 
was arrested for a debt and is now confined in prison; but 
I fear he cannot do much for my support when he is libe- 
rated. Inthe morning I will endeavor to procure means 
to enable me to return to the place of my nativity. Al- 
though this course will be attended with much humilia- 
tion to me, yet it is the only resort I have left.” 

‘¢ You have friends I presume, who will give you assist- 
ance when you have arrived there !”’ 

*© Yes, sir, I have an uncle in , with whom I 
lived after my father’s death, who will receive me kindly.” 

**] resided in for a few months, several years 
since. What is your uncle’s name!” » 

‘* His name is Charles Wilson.” 

‘‘Charles Wilson!” he repeated in an under tone, as 
he directed a scrutinous gaze to her features. Her eye 
was clear, bright and beautiful; and as she returned his 
look, a truth flashed like lightning across the cloud of 
doubt, which, but a moment previously had overhung his 
mind. For a moment he doubted the correctness of his 
impression, but then another glance from that eye, and 
its truth wasconfirmed. ‘That eye, like the star of even- 
ing in a murky heaven, seemed to shine more brilliantly 
than ever, from the shadows of sadness which had low- 
ered upon her other features. It exerted a talismanic in- 
fluence over his senses. A spell was upon him—he 











bowed his head—his mind was agitated by the thoughts 
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which rushed furiously over it. 
tions swept across his heart, and recalled its former lace- 
ration. Still he spoke not. His consciousness remained 
submerged beneath the ocean of his feelings—the sport of 
their furious conflict. At length he was called to reality 
by a question which she asked him, 

“«¢ You mentioned that you were for a short period a re- 
sident of - How long since!” 

‘About eight years,”’ was his reply, as he turned his 
head aside. 

But his disinclination was unnoticed by her, and she 
continued—** Were you acquainted with any of the mem- 
bers of my family !—it was quite numerous.” 

«‘Tt is in vain that I would longer endeavor to conceal 
thetruth. Louisa!’ he said, as he rose and extended his 
hand towards her, which she immediately arose and ac- 
cepted: ‘* Louisa, the last time we met how different was 
the scene! how changed since then our circumstances ! 
You are perfectly welcome to all the assistance that I 
can give you. This moment is full of the sweetest kind 
of revenge to me, and of the sorest punishment:to you. 
Look! do you not recognize me?” 

She looked—as well might she have gazed on the sun’s 
bright face—the truth was too intensely vivid—for Wil- 
liam Hunter stood before her. She shrunk back on her 
chair. Her bosom heaved wildly. Who could bear a 
moment of such feeling! not even she! Her vision was 
bewildered—-a drowsiness, as a soft slumber, flung a veil 
upon her senses. She swooned away ! T. HLS. 
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BRIEF NOTICES OF WESTERN WRITERS. 





CHARLES HAMMOND, ESQ.—DANIEL DRAKE, M.D. 


It may be asked, and we expect it will be, why we 
have coupled these two names together—the one being 
that of a politician and lawyer, the other that of a physi- 
cian. We answer—There is great similarity in the men. 
Though of very different professions, and constantly en- 
gaged in very different pursuits, they both occasionally 
step aside, the last from his medicine to test his prowess 
in the political arena, the first from his law and politics 
to dabble in theology, to the amount of now-and-then 
preaching a ‘* Lay Sermon,” and a censorious discourse 
to theological disputants. They are both men of great 
worth in their different professions, of great talents, and 
of great influence ; consequently, they both have enemies, 
who magnify the errors or weaknesses of the one into 
great moral obliquities, and the persevering and it may 
be somewhat selfish spirit of the other into unbounded 
ambition; enemies who strike at them, in the dark and 
in the light, on any and every occasion,—who possess not 
their minds, and cannot appreciate them,—who can nev- 
er reach their exalted stations, and therefore endeavor to 
pull them down to their own level,—who have not mag- 
nanimity to acknowledge the extent and worth of their 
labors, and therefore do them injustice; enemies, half a 
dozen of whom attack them at a time, as the proud mas- 
tiff is attacked by a pack of yelping curs, who, if he but 
look upon them and growl, fly off until another and more 
favorable opportunity offers of renewing the attack; ene- 
mies whom they both disregard till their impudence calls 
loudly for chastisement, and upon whom both then turn 
with very similar weapons, and silence for the time with 
very similar adroitness. ‘l'o modify a beautiful expres- 
sion, they have both been the artificers of their own repu- 
tations, which they have built up without any extraneous 
aid or influence, the last in spite of the opposition which 
he has frequently had to encounter from without, the first 
from the opposition (a diffidence of his own powers) which 
he has had to overcome from within. 
Few men have been more warmly opposed in any 
schemes of their own originating, or which having origi- 
nated with others they were endeavoring to perfect, than 
has Dr. Drake in some of his. But possessed of great 
fortitude and perseverance, he has either removed or avoid- 
ed every obstacle that has been placed in his way; and 
though he has sometimes triumphed overmuch in victory, 
he has never allowed defeat to depress his active and 
energetic spirit. While he has been thus opposed at 
home, he has been universally admired and eulogized 


cipal scientific societies of this country and of Europe. 
He has been accused, time and again, of ‘that sin by 
which fell the angels.” 
tainly not an amiable. quality. 


he no doubt believes is that which he himself possesses. 


The Doctor is speaking of the desire of honorable fame}| with the periodical press. 
—of posthumous reputation. ‘‘ We must not confound this 
ambition, (he says,) either with pride or vanity. The 
former preserves us from little actions, but never impels 
us to great—the latter contents itself with vulgar admira- 


Overweening ambition, is cer- 
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A full tide of recollec- |/bring immediate applause. Pride looks to society for no 


reward, either present or prospective: vanity undertakes 
nothing on trust—is not willing to rely on posterity for 
payment—exacts daily returns from the surrounding mul- 
titude, and slakes its thirst with draughts of flattery 
and adulation. Ambition, in itself, has no element either 
of good or bad. It works as a mere animating principle; 
and rouses us to deeds of desperation and death, or schemes 
of beneficence and life, according to the moral sense and 
the objects of each individual. When it subjugates the 
heart, and arrays itself in the armor of misanthropy, it 
delights in nothing, but new advances over a terrified and 
prostrate world ; but subordinate to the heart, it becomes 
the bright sun of society, and cheers and vivifies whatev- 
er its beams may fall upon. Such is the ambition, which 
should glow in the bosom of every physician; he would 
then see no mountain too lofty to be scaled, nor so over- 
hung with murky vapors, that he could not discern the 
clear and beautiful sky that stretches out beyond its sum- 
mits. Warmed by love for mankind, enamored of his 
profession and animated by the hope of rising higher, than 
all who had trodden its rugged steeps before him, he 
would move on his upward march, with a never tiring 
step. Not too proud to employ every honorable means, 
however humble; nor so vain as to loiter by the way to 


and think and dream of nothing, but the grandeur which 
surrounds the objects that allured him on. He would 
suppose all the time, that these being attained, he might 
sit down in the midst of them, and give himself up to en- 
joyment. But the man of true ambition, never stops to 
revel in the camp of victory. He delights in action and 
anticipation, and looks with rapture from his new eleva- 
tion, at the distant and loftier pinnacles, which till then 
were hidden from his view. 
honorable ambition, has no quiet sleep, while any are be- 
fore him. He would not keep them back, but advance 


the glory of his profession.” 


unvarying integrity and independence. 





ciples. 


tronage. 


which he opposes, we say nothing. 


and of his general ability as a political writer. 


hand. 


declined. 


it is as a political writer, that he is known. 








tion, and incites us to those performances only which 


catch the syren sounds of popular applause, he would see} 


Finally, the physician of 


himself—he does not regard them with envy, but emula- 
tion. He even extends to them his respect, but this re- 
quires no ordinary effort, and the magnanimity of his 
character, is seen in the candor with which he can bring 
himself to view their merits, and identify their fame with 


Few political writers in this country have been so much 
abused, lampooned, and misrepresented, as Charles Ham- 
mond; and few have ever maintained a course of such 
We speak not 
now of his regard for men, but of his attachment to prin- 
tall him Clay-man or Bank-man, Federalist or 
Democrat, Republican or Aristocrat, Wool-hat or Rutile- 
shirt, as you please; he cares not for such trifling nick- 
names, or distinctions of party; he pursues a straight 
line in his political course, turning not to the left through 
motives of fear, nor to the right in search of favor or pa- 
Upon those guilty of political corruption, 
whether that corruption consist of ‘ bargain and intrigue’ 
for office, the infraction of solemn and ratified treaties, or 
the assumption and exercise of undelegated and unwar- 
ranted powers, under any administration we are sure, the 
castigation of his rough-hewn pen would be administered. 
He labors in what he conceives to be the cause of the peo- 
ple: and those who are in the least disposed to doubt the 
correctness of the political character here given of him, 
can satisfy themselves of its genuineness, and also what 
kind of a political champion he is, by examining the files 
of the Cincinnati Gazette for the last seven or eight years. 
Of the correctness of the principles which he advocates, 
or the degree of political virtue belonging to the party 
with which he is associated, when compared with that 


If it be asked why he is at this time, such being his 
character and such the extent of his experience and 
labors, only a political writer, an answer is easy and at 
It is well known by his friends, that office has 
been frequently tendered him, which he has as frequently 
It is well known by his friends, that he has 
been solicited to become a candidate for offices which he 
could undoubtedly have obtained, and which he would have 
filled with honor to himself and benefit to his constitu- 


: ents and his country, and that such solicitations have al- 
abroad ; and is at this time a member of some of the prin-|| ways been disregarded by him. 
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of the sin of amplification, and is ever ready with a quo- 
tation from good authority, to enforce or back his own 
opinions. He possesses too a kind of hudibrastic salt, 
which imparts a peculiar flavor to whatever he writes. 
He is bitterly sarcastic, and generally attacks his adver- 
sary with a club instead of a small-sword, inflicting when 
he chooses a wound that heals not without leaving a me+ 
morial. He is so expert in the use of his weapon, 
that one cannot but be pleased, though his victim lie 
writhing at his feet. 


Such, briefly and hastily sketched, is Charles Ham- 
mond. Any and every one that chooses, mendici, mimi, 
balatrones, may doubt the purity of his motives, and the 
soundness of his principles: none can deny the extent 
of his knowledge, or the power of his pen. 

Dr. Drake has long been a distinguished practitioner ; 
but it is as a writer and lecturer that we are about to 
speak of him. In both these departments of intellectual 
labor, he ranks very high. Not having his works at 
hand, we shall not attempt to give a list of their names. 
We recollect him as the author, a number of years back, 
of a * Picture of Cincinnati and the Miami Country,” 
which created quite a sensation in the scientific circles of 
Europe, and was said by a distinguished geologist to 
contain views of the science of Geology more accurate 
than those of any work then extant. More recently, we 
have had from his pen several Temperance Discourses, a 
small volume of “ Practical Essays on Medical Educa- 
tion, and the Medical Profession in the United States,” 
and a ‘Practical Treatise on the History, Prevention, 
and Treatment, of Epidemic Cholera.” Besides which, 
the Doctor has devoted much attentioz, for a number of 
years past, to the ‘‘ Western Quarterly Journal of the 
Medical and Physical Sciences,” a work of which he is 
editor, and which we believe was originated by him. 
About the Doctor’s style of writing, there is no great 
deal of polish; indeed, he is often rough to a degree that 
surprises. But his pages bear the impression of a great 
mind. We can read him at midnight without yawning or 
nodding, and of a summer day without the use of ice- 
creams or lozenges. ‘There is always something striking 
to attract one’s attention, and something original to repay 
one for the expenditure of his time. In order to give a 
more complete idea of the Doctor’s manner of thinking 
and writing, than can be conveyed by description, we 
shall make an extract or two from his work on ‘ Medical 
Education.”” The following is a paragraph in the Essay 
on the selection and preparatory education of pupils. 

«* The student of medicine should not only be of sound 
understanding, but imbued with ambition. A mere love 
of knowledge is not to be relied upon, for the greatest 
lovers of knowledge, are not unfrequently deficient in ex- 
ecutive talents, and go on acquiring without learning how 
to appropriate. Let parents, therefore, not be misled by 
the signs which indicate a fondness for study, unless the 
desire involves a feeling of emulation. A thirst for fame, 
is indeed a safer guaranty, than a taste for learning ; as it 
generates those executive efforts, which are indispensable 
to the successful practice of the profession.” 

It is not every man that would write thus, if he thus 
thought, 

And the following, in regard tothe “ Excessive defer- 
ence for Authority” which is every day manifested by 
writers as well on Government and Theology, as on the 
Medical and Physical Sciences, is striking; and evinces 
a consciousness on the part of the writer, that he possesses 
the power of ploughing as deep as some that have preced- 
ed him in the same field, and a disbelief that there is no- 


We speak only of|]thing at this time below the surface, which has not been 
his power in advocating those principles, (be thev sound 
or rotten,) of his straightforwardness and industry, the 
independent spirit he has displayed in his political course, 


turned up and examined, or which may not be more cor- 
rectly and satisfactorily explained hereafter, than it has 
been heretofore. 


‘* An overweening regard for authority in the sciences, 
is the offspring, either of a slender understanding or a 
timid spirit, still further enfeebled by bad education. It 
shows itself, not merely in aa unsuspicious assent to al- 
ledged facts—a pardonable credulity—but in an implicit 
adoption of the conclusions of eminent men, when we 
should examine for ourselves, both their premises and rea- 
sonings. ‘The latter species of intellectual servility, has 
done much harm to the profession, and through it to so- 
ciety at large. In general, we are under the necessity of 
receiving as true, that which the archives of medicine pre- 


i It is well known by this|| sent to us as fact; for it is impossible to repeat every ex= 
whole community, that during a residence in this city of 


ten years, he has but once been a candidate for office, and 
then for an office without emolument, to which he was 
But there are various] elected. 
kinds of ambition; and, without admitting or rejecting 
the accusation against the Doctor, we cannot refrain from 
giving his own description of the kind of ambition which 


periment, and many observations can never be made 4, 
second time, because the same combination of circun”. 
stances may not recur; but nothing should be taker. on 
trust, when it can be avoided; as that which is reported 


As a member of the Bar, Mr. Hammond stands high—!}| correctly, may have been seen incorrectly, and the pro- 
rather, however, as a counsellor than an advocate. But||fessions of truth with which a subject is introduced, may 
And as such,||be designed by-the author, to protect it from suspicion. 
we do not know where to look for his superior connected || But the reasonings of an author, a profesgor or a colleague, 

His knowledge of our politi-||are legitimate subjects of scrutiny, and he who passes 
cal history is complete ; he understands the constitution,||timidly over them, admits an infexiority, which fearless 
and is versed in the laws; and his acquaintance with the|| investigation might convince biin, did not exist. He be- 
histories and writings of the great spirits who achieved||comes the slave of opinions, instead of the servant of 
our independence, and planned our government, is ample.||truth; and contributes not more to the diffusion of false- 











In writing, he lacks the graces of style, but is guiltless 








hood, than to the degradation of his owncharacter. As 
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the opinions of great men have the widest circulation, and 
receive the most implicit adoption, it becomes all who can 
he incited to the duty of examining what they are about 
to receive, to subject those of eminent writers, to a care- 
fuller criticism than is necessary, for the speculations of 
authors of lower powers and more limited fame. If this 
had been always done, the genius which has been devoted 
to the profession, must have carried it far beyond its pre- 
sent elevation.” 

As a public lecturer, it would be difficult for anybody to 
point out an individual anywhere, who possesses the tact 
of rendering himself more popular, or the talent of exteim- 
porizing with greater facility, and of making himself bet- 
ter understood by his audience. ‘The Doctor presents the 
subject he is handling directly to the *‘mind’s eye.” For 
instance, his lecture is upon Anatomy and Vhysiology. 
He wishes to explain, it may be, the course of the circula- 
tion of the blood, the structure of the nervous system, or 
the situation and action of the muscles. The whole man 
is laid bare and open to the mental eye of his hearers. 
Here run the arteries, now Jarge, and now branching off 
of every size in every direction, and infinite in number, 
conveying the pure blood into every part of the frame, that 
it may perform its function of imparting nourishment and 
warmth and vigor to the whole animal being. Here lie the 
veins, equally infinite in number and variety, returning 
the living current, now dark and thick. with the impuri- 
ties it has gathered in its course, to that wonderful receiv- 
er and disburser, the heart; whence, purified, it is again 
sent into every extremity, and again returned. Here are 
the nerves and tendons, the organs of sensation and mo- 
tion, and there the powerful muscles of the limbs, the won- 


|nogamist,” by Timothy Flint; Song, by the author of 





derfully complex machinery of the hand, the heart with 
its valves, the stomach, the liver, and all the numerous} 
parts which go to make up the whole of this ‘*wonderfully 
and fearfully” created animal being. 


It is this faculty he has, of presenting his subject to wl 
audience so as to concentrate their attention directly upon | 
it, (altogether unassisted by his manner of delivery, for he 
is without gracefulness, and has an intonation of voice,—} 
a peculiar drawl,—at the close of his sentences, which is} 
exceedingly disagreeable,) together with the earnestness | 
he evinces in discussing his subject, his happy allusions | 
and apt illustrations, the piquancy of his wit and the fa-| 
miliarity of his style, that enables him as it were to rivet 
his audience to their seats, and to hold them when he 
chooses, (which is sometimes the case,) for a double lec- 
ture. We have never heard him in his chair as a Profes- 
sor in the Medical College, but well know his popularity 
with the students whom he has instructed, and tlie value 
they set upon his signature to their diplomas. 
Toconclude: Imagine a gigantic, brawny, muscular be- 
ing, with the chest of a centaur and the limbs of an Alci- 
des, planted as firmly by the forge as Roderick Dhu on 
his rock, with every part of the frame braced, and every 
muscle in action,—imagine such a being with sledge-ham- 
mer in hand, striking with the power of a Vulcan, send- 
ing the sparks in every direction, and leaving at every 
stroke an impression and an evidence of the power that 
wields the implement,--and you will have a pretty cor- 
rect idea of Cuartes Hammonp and Danirct Drakes, ex-) 
cept that they work with pens instead of sledge-ham- 
mers, and opera.e upon mind instead of metal. Or im- 
agine, if you please, an expert and athletic swordsman, 
hemmed in by half a score of enemies, cutting and slash- 
ing on all sides, dealing here a flesh-wound and there a 
death-blow, overpowering an, antagonist here and fright- 
ening one with a feint there, and escaping from the une- 
qual rencontre but slightly injured,—and you have on the 
field of war what these men are on the field of mental strife. 
This is a rough picture: they, as writers, are rough men. 
We trust it will not be thought too highly colored for 
truth. We have studied them, and thus they have ap- 
peared to our understanding. W. D. G. 
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PERIODICALS. 


The North American Magazine, for November. Philadelphia. Edited 
by 8. L. Fairfield. | 
The beautiful tale in our last, entitled ** The Stolen 
Daughter,” was from the November number of this 
monthly. Another extract is published in our paper of 
to-day, entitled ‘* Hours of Devotion.”” The contents of 
the present number, are—The stolen daughter, The code 
and creed of Rome, The trial by jury, The spirit’s day 
dreams, Critical dissertations, Hours of devotion, The 
gifts of time, German magic, Obituary, The death unto 
the world, Table talk, Critical notices, The bondman, 
The headsman, The lives and exploits of banditti and 
robbers, Scott’s works, The Arch street theatre. 


The Knickerbocker, or New York Monthly Magazine, for November. 
Edited by Timothy Flint. 

The contents of the present number of this magazine, 

arc—The first steamboat on the La Plata, or the ‘ Mo- 
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artin Faber,’ &c.; The falls of the Mongaup; The 
burning of the ships, a tale of the revolution; Portraits 
of distinguished contemporaries, No. 1. Dr. Bowring; 
Autumn; The song the crickets sing, by Hannah F. 
Gould; American antiquities; Serenade; Literary and 
critical notices of new works at home and abroad. 

In another part of our paper may be found No. 1. of the 
‘* Portraits of Distinguished Contemporaries.” It is from 
the pen of John Neal. We publish it, because it is our 
wish to present the whole series to our readers, not be- 
cause we think it remarkable for its justness. We do not 
envy the disposition of that man who can thus, as it were, 
pick an individual’s character to pieces. 

The subjoined poem is the best thing of the kind that 
we have seen in a magazine for some time. 


THE FALLS OF THE MONGAUP. 


The Falls of the Mongaup are in Thompson, Sullivan County, New 
York. They are situated in the heart of the forest. 
Struggling along our forest path 

We hear amid the gloom, 
Like a rous’d giant’s voice of wrath, 
A low, deep, solemn boom ; 
Emerging on the platform high, 
Burst sudden to the startling eye, 
Rocks, woods, and waters, wild and rude, 
A scene of savage solitude. 


Tumbling in sheets of dazzling snow 
Headlong the torrent leaps, 

Then, like an arrow from its bow, 
In dizzy whirls it sweeps ; 

Then rushing through the narrow isle 

Of this sublime cathedral pile, 

Amid the circling forest dim 

It peals its everlasting hymn. 


Pyramid on pyramid of rock 
‘Tower upward, wild and riven, 
As piled by ‘Titan hands, to mock 
The distant smiling heaven ; 
Across yon line of azure glow, 
Branches their emerald network throw 
So high, the eagle’s passing flight 
Seeins but a dot upon the sight. 


Here, column’d hemlocks point in air 
Their cone-like fringes green ; 

There, trunks hang, knotted, black and bare 
Like spectres o’er the scene ; 

Here, lofty crag and dark abyss 

And awe inspiring precipice; 

There, grottoes bright in wave-worn gloss, 

And carpetted with rich green moss. 


No wandering ray e’er kissed with light 
This rock-wall’d sable pool, 

Spankled with foam-gems thick and white 
And slumbering deep and cool ; 

But where yon cataract runs down, 

Set by the sun, a rainbow crown 

Is dancing o’er the dashing strife, 

Joy’s phantom o’er the storms of life. 


Beyond, the smooth and polish’d sheet 
So gently steals along, 

The very ripples murmuring sweet 
Scarce drown the wild-bee’s song; 

The violet from the grassy side 

wips its blue chalice in the tide, 

And gliding o’er the leafy brink 

The deer unfrighten’d stoops to drink. 


Myriads of man’s time-measured race 
Have perish’d from the earth, 

Nor left a memory of their trace 
Since first this scene had birth ; 

These waters thundering swift along 

Join’d in Creation’s matin song, 

And only by their dial-trees 


Have known the lapse of centuries. A. B.S. 








MISCELLANEOUS SELECTIONS. 








PORTRAITS OF DISTINGUISHED CONTEMPO- 
RARIES. 
No. 1.—DR. BOWRING. 


We have a great, and we believe a good purpose in 
view. Accident has determined us to begin with this 
gentleman. Among a multitude of memoranda, relating 
to the philosophers, the statesmen, the orators, the natu- 
ralists, the painters, poets and sculptors of the mother 
country, as well as of our own, which are now lying be- 
fore us, the first that happened to turn up, on referring to 








them a moment ago for the purpose of preparing a few 


Sketches from Life, were the impressions recorded imme- 
diately after a first interview with John Bowring, L L. D. 
the Editor of the Westminster Review, the author, trans- 
lator, poet, linguist, and—philanthropist; about whom so 
much has been said, and so little known, by the newspa- 
pers and reviewers of our country, within the last half a 
dozen years. 

With the kind of reputation he enjoys, not only at home, 
but here, and throughout the whole northern and a part of 
southern Europe; now as a critic and reviewer, and now 
as the author of much beautiful and simple poctry; here 
as a linguist hardly inferior to Sir William Jones himself, 
and there as the only ‘faithful and free’ translator of many 
an unknown language, with all its treasures and glories, 
into the plainest English prose, carefully pursuing the ve- 
ry rhythm of the original, if nothing more, it is, it must 
be—and we may as well prepare the readers of the Knicr- 
ERBOCKER for it in season—a very difficult thing to 
give a faithful portrait of the man, and at the same time to 
satisfy the prepossessions of the public. 

But let us begin with his outward appearance. Dr. 
John Bowring is not far from forty-six; about five feet 
nine inches high; of aslender make, with one of the most 
poetical faces you ever saw; a capital forehead, loity, 
transparent, ample and serene; a clear sharp nose, with a 
chin sufficiently characteristic, though not by any means 
remarkable ; a pleasant mouth; and eyes, which, in spite 
of his golden spectacles, and the distortion carsed by their 
long use, are capable of being lighted up as with inward 
fire. Add to this, that his complexion is light, and his 
hair, if we may trust our memory, dark brown approach- 
ing to black and sprinkled with gray—and you have all 
that we can remember of the outward man. Altogether, 
in look, stature, voice and speech, and we may add in tem- 
per and character, both having obtained their reputation 
by employing others, or by working over the material of 
others, he bears a great resemblance to the amiable Mr. 
G , editor of the Token. Both are industrious men, 
both pleasant warm-hearted men, both have an itch for 
small poetry and smaller prose, both have a pretty good 
opinion of themselves and of the importance of their la- 
bors in the great commonwealth of literature, and boti: 
but as we are no great admirers of Plutarch, and not 
much addicted to racing parallels, whether or no, we will 
drop Mr. G. and return to Dr. Bowring. 

The first time we ever saw the latter, though we had 
long known him by reputation, and long wished to see him, 
was at the Argylerooms, London. We were both listen- 
ing to a series of lectures in Spanish, German, French, 
and Italian delivered by natives, and introductory to a 
course in the several languages mentioned, upon the lite- 
rature of their respective countries. ‘There was perhaps 
fifty other listeners—not more; though we believe, the 
introductories were gratuitous. And this occurred in the 
metropolis of the British Empire, at a time of great pub- 
lic sympathy for the sufferings and sacrifices of the many 
distinguished men who had been cast abroad by the con- 
vulsions of Europe; and after the patronage of Dr. Bow- 
ring had been secured, (then but John Bowring, Esquire.) 
the chief linguist of the age, and as these poor foreigners 
had been led to believe, by the newspapers and booksel- 
lers that puffed his translations, of great influence and ele- 
vated standing in the literary and fashionable, if not in 
the commercial world—for he was a merchant withal. 
One by one they had arrived, like so many conspirators,— 
and conspirators they were in truth, for just enough to 
keep body and soul together—in that huge metropolis, be- 
lieving they had found a citadel and a sanctuary for such 
as they—men shipwrecked in the tempestuous brightness 
of a revolutionary hurricane. But they arrived only to be 
disappointed—deceived—betrayed. At the suggestion of 
Mr. Bowring, who meant well, but wanted the courage to 
deal frankly with them, they were induced to club togeth- 
er their little all—their pocket money—and try one fool- 
ish experiment after another, till they had nothing left, 
not even hope; and were finally rescued from starvation, 
by the expedient of a dress-ball given at the opera-house, 
under the patronage, not of John Bowring, Esquire, but of 
the Duke of Sussex, and some others, for the relief of the 
Spanish refugees. With that Mr. B. had nothing to do, 
further than to appear—radical though he was, in a regu- 
lar built Court-dress, and run about hither and there, an- 
nouncing the names of here and there a nobleman, to here 
and there a commoner—nothing more.* 

These incidents are so characteristic of the man, who 
is eternally doing mischief with the best possible inten- 
tions, that no honest biographer could pass them over. 
And now that we are upon this part of our subject—why 
not throw in two or three more? We will—we must. 

After the failure of the lecturing establishment above 
referred to, Mr. B. planned another magnificent contri- 
vance for the support of these unhappy foreigners, among 
whom were Castellanos, Despart, (he who gave up his 
pay to the Spanish Cortes) the Canon Riego, (brother to 
the celebrated Spanish General Riego,) Prati, (an Italian 











* The tickets were a guinea—and about four thousand persons were 
present we should say. The house was crowded to the ceiling, and the 





floor, which extended from the back of the stage to the dress-boxes, so full, 
that only two quadrilles could be made up! 
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advocate and fine belles-lettres scholar,) the Aid-de-camp 
of Mina, (we forget his name,) Schnell, who furnished elo- 
quent, profound, and most extraordinary papers for the 
Westminster Review, on Greek literature and the Ora- 
tions of Demosthenes, written by himself, in English 
worthy of Jeremy Taylor himself, though he spoke not a 
word of any language but German; Rey, (author of a 
comparison between the judicial institutions of England 
and those of France—a very valuable work.) Ugo Kos- 
colo, whose papers in the ‘Edinburgh,” were done into 
English by Miss A . Carle Voelker, the celebrated 
professor of Gymnastics, and a multitude more ; some few 
of whom like the Canon Riego, had other means not so 
precarious, to say the least of them, as the patronage of 
John Bowring, Esquire. ‘The second scheme was this— 
to set up a private institution for the study of the Europe- 
an languages, laws, and literature, in partnership; where- 
in the physical and moral capabilities of the student would 
be developed at the same time, and as carefully and essen- 
tially, as the intellectual. This, too, was a plausible 
scheme enough; and if any body else had planned it but 
Mr. Bowring, or had he told his dupes the simple truth, 
and not overrated his own influence nor suffered them to 
do so, till they relied altogether upon him, it might have 
been successful. As it was—nothing came of it but re- 
newed loss, mortification, and discouragement to his pro- 
teges, or patronees, though for ourselves we are satisfied 
that the London University, always a favorite scheme 
with certain of those to whose skirts Bowring attached 
himself years and years ago for distinction or notoriety, 
such as Bentham, Brougham, and Romilly, was the na- 
tural growth of this failure. The soil was enriched by it, 
if nothing more. Let us add here, that entire justice may 
be done to the foresight and wisdom of Dr. Bowring, that 
the Gymnastic establishment succecded—so far as to cost 
Jeremy Bentham about seven hundred pounds sterling ; 
(three thousand five hundred dollars with exchange) and 
no small share of his reputation as a provident calculator 
of chances, and a reasoning benefactor of the people, 
whose welfare was upon his heart, like fire upon the altar 
it consumes, for three quarters of acentury. For a time, 
and so long as the Gymnasium flourished, it was Bow- 
ring’s plan; and sustained by Bowring’s patronage. But 
when it fell through—alas! for the kind-hearted, credu- 
lous Bentham. He had to foot the bills, and abide the 
‘pelting of the pitiless storm,’ in the pillory of public o- 
pinion—p—-p—p—. We are no friends to alliteration, 
whatever our readers may think on reading that passage. 

But speaking of Bentham, we are reminded of two oth- 
er little affairs, eminently characteristic of his biographer, 
Dr. B. The first is the establishment of the Westmin- 
ster Review. That was a plan of the doctor’s to secure 
to himself a respectable maintenance, and to Mr. Bent- 
ham the reputation of paying for it. After it had been 
carried on several years, instead of there being a palace 
in favor of the philospher, he found himself out of pocket 
not far from four thousand pounds sterling, (nearly twenty 
thousand dollars!) Yet the doctor still persisted in carry- 
ing it on—for the welfare of the human family, ‘the great- 
est good of the greatest number.’ and the glory of Jeremy 
Bentham. Now that the latter is in his grave, it has pro- 
bably begun to pay. 

We have spoken of Dr. B., as the biographer of Jere- 
my Bentham. He deserves it, or rather we hope he will 
deserve it; though if he should be satisfied with being 
his amanuensis, and nothing more, it would be far betwr 
for the reputation of both. It so happened that the author 
of this article was dining with the philosopher of Queen- 
Square-Place, when there came a letter urging the ve- 
nerable man to dictate his own life, to one of his two sec- 
retaries, who should be enjoined to take it down faithfully 
and scrupulously, as it fell from the great master’s lips. 
He—that is we ourself—seconded the prayer of the wri- 
ter, who, if we are not much mistaken, was Mr. Silvester 
Parkes of Birmingham, author of the History of the 
Court of Chancery, and so highly complimented by the 
present Lord Chancellor of England, in his great speech 
on the abuses of English law, when he was Harry Brough- 
am, or as they call it there, Hairy Broom. He refused, 
saying he had no time, though he did nothing after dinner ; 
but soon after this, we were informed by one of the secre- 
taries in question, that Mr. Bowring had undertaken to 
devote two evenings a week to the duty; and right glad 
were we, and are we, to find it true. Let it be a fact, 
and in all simplicity, the language as well as thought of 
Jeremy Bentham, and it will be one of the most instruc- 
tive and entertaining books that ever appeared; and, 
therefore, all that Dr. John Bowring can reasonably wish 
for, a profitable job for himself. 

And here, another little anecdote, one of a thousand we 
might mention, to show the warm-hearted, obliging tem- 
per of the man, occurs to us. A gentleman, (Mr. White 
of Battersea Priory,) happened to be in Paris at the time 
when Mr. Bowring was there; if we do not mistake, it 
was afew days before the latter had contrived to get him- 
self arrested and imprisoned for a conspirator—a conspi- 
rator! John Bowring, Esquire, the inoffensive translator 
of Northern barbarisms into English, a conspirator against 
the peace and dignity of the French L:mpire! Really it 
































was too good a joke, and quite of a piece with the fright 
of Dennis the critic, when he fancied every sail that ap- 
peared, to be a French government-ship, hovering on the 
coast, till he might be kidnapped and carried off to her. 
But so it was. By meddling and prattling, by looking 
significant, and by mentioning the names of known revo- 
lutionary characters in England, as it were by chance, 





confoundedly fri ned; and out of which he contrived to 
escape only by thé interposition of Mr. Canning, to whom 
Mr. Bentham applied for the purpose, declaring his belief 
that poor Bowring meant no harm, and that if they would 
only let him go, the House of Bourbon might stay where 
it was—and be d—d to it. Well, at this time,*both Mr. 
White and Mr. Bowring happened to be together in Paris. 
The former had collected a number of fine pictures, and 
was rather inclined, we suspect, to get rid of them, as 
Dr. Bowring would of his parodies, for originals. The 
latter called to see them; saying that he knew the Duc 
d’Orleans intimately, and saw him every day; that his 
hotel was like a home for him, that he would speak to 
‘the duc’ particularly about the pictures, and that as ‘the 
duc’ was building a picture gallery back of his hotel at 
the time. he had no doubt ‘the duc’ would be of great use 
to Mr. W. in disposing of his pictures, if he wished to 
do so. A week or two went by after this—day after day 
—and no Mr. Bowring appeared. Mr. W. afterwards 
met the Count , Aid-de-camp of the Duc; and in the 
course of conversation made some inquiries about Mr. B. 
The Count knew no such person, and, as he was always a- 
bout the duc, he thought the duc did not. Not to be too 
certain, however, he would inquire. He did so, and it 
turned out that the Duc had never heard the name of Mr. 
Bowring! ‘This we had from the younger Mr. Sully, who 
had it directly from Mr. White, himself; and though we 
cannot vouch for its truth, it is so much of a piece with 
two or three stories which we know to be true, that we 
are disposed to believe it implicitly. But the best of the 
joke was the idea of fastening a picture gallery upon the 
Duc D’Orleans!—the very last of the whole Bourbon race 
likely to indulge in a thing of the sort; a man who went 
about the streets of Paris, at the time referred to, like a 
private citizen. One of the storie’ referred to above, as 
within our own knowledge was the following: The cele- 
brated Bentham had attached to himself a young lawyer, 
whom he had sought out and finally domesticated in his 
own house, with a view to have him do what half a dozen 
others had abandoned in despair, complete the publication 
of a small work on judicial evidence, in one volume, pre- 
paratory to the appearance of the great work in five huge 
octavos, from the illegible, ten-times culled and refuse 
notes and memoranda of the author. ‘The individual re- 
fused to undertake the job, till assured that he could finish 
it in six weeks. Long before that time had expired, and 
before he had been able to decipher a fourteenth part of 
the MS., the philosopher took him off to write a paper for 
the Westminster Review. Before that was finished, Mr. 
Bowring applied to him to undertake the translation of the 
great work of Mr. Bentham on Morals and Legislation— 
promising him two hundred pounds, (about one thousand 
dollars.) for the job, and apologising at the same time for 
the inadequacy of the profferred compensation, by stating 
that little as it was, it would be a dead Joss in a pe- 
cuniary view; the object being merely to give Mr. Ben- 
tham an opportunity of appearing before the British pub- 
lic in the language they were accustomed to. The job 
was undertaken; but before it was completed, the blowing 
up of another scheme of the amiable and ingenious Dr. 
Bowring, when his philanthropy in the cause of the Greeks 
became rather questionable, led the translator to announce 
that one volume was finished, and that if agreeable to oth- 
ers, it would be very pleasant to him, to touch a small por- 
tion of the quid pro quo. To this very natural proposi- 
tion, what think you was the reply of Mr. Bowring, the 
contriver and instigator of so many plans for the relief of 
the industrious, the clever and the highly-gifted! A stare 
of perfect amazement!—a brief, anxious, and hurried 
look into tiie other’s face, a slight trembling of the under 
lip—and then, would you believe it! a reluctant avowal 
that all he had done was done without authority and with- 
out inquiry, and that in short, he would apply forthwith 
to Sir Francis Burdett and Mr. John Smith, the banker, 
and two or three more very hearty admirers of Mr. Bent- 
ham, and if they would furnish the money, he should be 
happy—very happy—nothing would give him more plea- 
sure—than to keep his engagement. There was but one 
reply to a proposition of this nature. That reply was in- 
stantly made, and there the negociation was concluded for- 
ever. 

Connected with these transactions however, is that of, 
the Greek loans, which, viewed in one light, has been re- 
garded far too seriously by the admirers of Dr. Bowring ; 
while viewed in another, it cannot be regarded too seri- 
ously by any body. Acting as a mere speculator and 
stockjobber, John Bowring, Esquire, who was then a mer- 
chant, as well as a poet*by trade, what did he more than 
most of the players at the stock-exchange would have done? 
He did but puff up the stock, and after he had purchased 


he contrived to _ himself into a prison, where he was 














to great disinterestednesstalk of his Philhelenism, of 


Lord Byron, of Colonel Stanhope, of a free press, and of 
the sacrifices due to that country ‘of gods and godlike 
men.’ He did but do this, and withhold information, 
which as secretary of the Greek committee he was in pos- 
session of and which, had it been put forth, would have 
kept the stock down forever, in the money market. And 
when the speculation threatened to prove ruinous, notwith- 
atanding all these, and other similar stock-jobbing efforts, 
he did but go to the Greek deputies, and say to them, that 
in his philanthropy and reckless devotion to the cause of 
their country, he had ruined himself—pledged all his re- 
sources—and exhausted the patience of his best friends— 
that he was a husband and a father—and that, in short, he 
and Joseph Hume, the magnificent M. P., would be un- 
der the disagreeable necessity of abandoning the cause of 
Grecian liberty, if they were not indemnified for all the 
sacrifices they had hitherto made, or were likely to make 
—in cash. What could the poor Greek deputies do in 
suchacase! Dr. Bowring was the secretary of the Greek 
committee; Mr. Hume was a leading member there, as 
well as in the House of Commons. And, therefore, they 
submitted: and what did Mr. Bowring then?’ Why noth- 
ing more than is held to be lawful with stock-brokers, 
though not altogether the thing for poets, and scholars, 
and philanthropists—burning with unquestionable ardor in 
the cause of liberty. He went on puffing the stock, till 
it was up—up—up—as high as it appeared likely to go; 
when he wrote a most affecting letter to the Greek depu- 
ties, and mentioning his wife and children once more, and 
recapitulating the sacrifices he had made, he got the stock 
back at the old price! and thereby cleared more than ten 
tuousand pounds sterling. (about fifty thousand dollars,) 
by his Greek philanthropy. Stay—on second thoughts, 
we begin to believe these transactions were reversed inthe 
order of occurrence. But however that may be, the facts 
are substantially as we have statedthem. Now, say we, 
regarded in this light—as the doings of a crafty broker, 
laboring in his vocation, there was no such unpardonable 
misconduct here; and when he was called upon by the 
Times and Morning Chronicle to answer to the charge, 
had he come out like a man, or rather like a shrewd mer- 
chant, and acknowledged the truth, there the matter would 
have ended. But this he wanted the courage for; and the 
consequence was, that, after denying the whole story to 
the writer of this article, who was fool enough to believe 
him, the whole story was proved, and the Doctor goes 
down to posterity as a man who was betrayed by the com- 
monest of all common motives, into an abandonment of all 
disinterestedness, all enthusiasm, all poetry, and all sym- 
pathy in the cause of a great and suffering nation; as a 
man who proved unfaithful alike to all parties; to his own 
countrymen who trusted in his representation of the af- 
fairs of the Greeks, when they hazarded their money like 
spendthrifts and prodigals, and to the Greeks, who fell 
away disheartened, and hopeless, and powerless, when 
they were obliged to reckon Bowring the Philanthropiet, 
among their betrayers. Behold the short sightedness of 
the man! ior the sake of a few paltry hundreds a year 
to himself, he puts Bentham, his friend and benefactor, to 
the charge of thousands for the Westminster Review. 
For the sake of a few thousands to himself, he leads his 
countrymen into a ruinous speculation upon Greek stoci:, 
where hundreds and thousands are lost. Such will be the 
judgment of posterity—of this, he may be assured. How 
often has he heard the great man, whose death will but put 
more money into his pocket, by means of the auto-biogra- 
phy referred to, and perhaps by testament, ridicule the ut- 
ter foolishness of government—contracts, where a preimi- 
um is paid for extravagance in the shape of a per-centage 
upon disbursements; whereby, for the sake of a paltry five 
per cent., perhaps, the country is taxed with its hundreds 
and thousznds. And yet, of the two cases, which were 
a sign of the greatest folly, or the greatest wickedness? 

As a translator, we think rather highly of Dr. Bowring. 
His method is peculiar and the results happy, though we 
are inclined to believe his translations of great authors, 
mere paraphrases, and unfaithful in what should be the 
predominating features of such labor. The music is pre- 
served, and the thoughts, when those thoughts are on a 
level with the highest efforts of the translator’s imagina- 
tion. But beyond this they are of necessity feeble and 
false ; and as we can easily measure the height and the 
depth, yea, the length and the breadth, of Dr. John Bow- 
ring’s imagination by his original pieces, we may be sure 
that the burning passion, the overpowering pathos, and 
the terrible sublimity of the great northern bards are not, 
and cannot be rendered by him. 

Of his early translations, two passages only do we re- 
member, and even those two he had forgotten years ago, 
when we tried to find him guilty of their authorship, there- 
by proving that their singular beauty had not even been 
perceived by him, much less generated. One is about 


“Fountains floating in odors and gold.” 
Another contains a description of the north wind— 


‘Pealing among her banners.’ 








to the full extent of his means, capital and credit, pretend 


Now these two passages are the finest we recollect in his 
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early works, and of his later, we have nothing to say; all 
that we know of them, except through the Quarterly Re- 
view, is a book entitled MatTins anv Vespers, and sub- 
limely dedicated to Mrs. Barbauld, borrowed as the author 
timidly acknowledges, from the German of Dr. Witschei’s 
Morgen and Abend, and crowded with such mere newspa- 
per trumpery, as you will find in the last efforts of despe- 
rate blank verse weavers, such as Satan Montgomery, or 
the Annuals of the day, under the signature of Jolin Bow- 
ring. ‘Take a passage in illustration froin the ‘Lines writ- 
fen at Sea’—original we are sure. 

“When the bark by a gentle breath is driven, 

And the bright sun dances in the heaven 

Up and down, as the rocking boat 

Upon the ridgy waves doth fioat, 

And the fresh sea sprinkles the sloping deck 

And nauglit is seen but some snowy speck 

On the distance—and the sky above 

And the waters round—'tis sweet to more 

Gladly from one to another strand 

Guided by some invisible hand.” 


There! that we take to be about the length and breadth 


of Dr. Bowring’s original poetry, and we may add, more-| 


over, the height and depth of it. And is such a man capa- 
ble of representing fairly and worthily—of personating as 
it were, in the face of heaven and earth, and before all the 
nitions, the giants of the stormy and illustrious north! 
Take one more example of his impromptology. 
«May the pilgrimage— 
Of the white haired sage, 
Of Queen Square Place, 
Be a long, long race.” 

The peculiar and happy mode of translation referred to 
above, is the following: He takes the original—works it 
over in his mind, gets full of his author, and then sits 
down and consults dictionaries and natives, and tries to 
render, not line by line, but the whole in a lump, as it 
were, into his own language; observing where it 1s prac- 
ticable every peculiarity of measure. Ilaving allowed 
him this merit, we are obliged to stop—human charity can 
no further go—for as to the merit of authorship, if au- 


thorship means originality of a great mind, we hold him} 


to be about upon a par with those who take watches to pie- 
ces, and put them together again for smoke-jacks. 

As a linguist, he enjoys too high a reputation. He 
reads, perhaps, half as many languages, as Sir William 
Jones did, by the help of a dictionary; yet he is familiar 
but with two or three, and of those two or three, he speaks 
only two with any considerable fluency, the Spanish and 
the German. His French is very bad—his English not 
much better. 


Asa Reviewer, and as the editor of the Westminster| 


He 


Review, his labors are hardly worth mentioning. 


never wrote an article in his life, that any other writer| 


of reputation would be willing to acknowledge, In the 
outset he was associated with Mr. Southern, the editor 
and proprietor of the London Magazine, who had acquir- 
ed his reputation chiefly, if not altogether, by one arti- 
cle upon fave. They pulled together pleasantly enough, 
so long as both happened to pull the same way ; but South- 
ern being a literary stock-jobber, whose two or three edi- 
torships were so many sinecures, till his writers found 
him out, and the Doctor having the ear of Jeremy Bent- 
ham, the partnership was dissolved. But while it endur- 
ed, there were pleasant doings enough, you may be sure, 
Southern got all the pay for the contributions to the Lon- 
don Magazine, with a part of the pay intended for the con- 
tributors to the Westminster Review, over and above his 
editorial and other pay. But then his expenses were 
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\}any objection to let so much as does not appear in the 
| Westminster Quarterly, go into the London Monthly. 
|| Mr. P. says, no. Whereupon the next London Monthly 
|| (of which 8. was co-proprietor,) comes out with the best 
| parts of the whole article; but so divided, that a note 
which Mr. P. had written, and put Dr. Kitchener’s name 
|| to, for fun, as a recipe for making a Tory History—is ac- 
tually separated from the text, and put into the last part 
i of the number, as a bona fide recipe hy Dr. K.! ‘The 
\, rest of the article reduced to one and a half sheets, will 
jappear in the W. R.; and as Dr. Lingard has been repli- 
|ed to since the article was prepared, that reply to Dr. L.,’ 
‘| said a friend, ‘will probably be annexed for the W. R., 
|) and worked up with the balance of the article!’ 
|| We have now done. ‘The Westminster Review is 
|| flourishing now, and so is the editor with his Dutch diplo- 
jmaof LL. D., &c., &e. The facts we have stated are 
| facts. Let those who know the reputation of Dr. Bow- 


|| ring, as a reviewer, a poet, a translator, a linguist, a cri- 
|| tic, and a philanthropist, judge how far he is entitled to 


| that reputation.—V. Y. Anickerbocker. 
HOURS OF DEVOTION. 

Under this expressive title, one of our most popular con- 
tributors has translated from the German a series of max- 
|| ims and moralities, which have long been valued and ce- 
|, lebrated among the intellectual countrymen of Schiller 

and Goethe. He has imbibed the spirit of the original, 
,and conveyed the natural and pious thoughts of the author 
|| in language as simple and appropriate as hisown. ‘Though 
| the work of translation is yet unfinished, yet as the book 
| will, probably, be heralded into the world under no fash- 
| ionable imprint, it is the duty of our station to serve, at 
j once, the cause of Christianity, the general weal and pri- 
| vate friendship, by presenting some specimens of the work, 
| In the original, the book has passed through thirteen edi- 
| tions; and as, at the Leipsic Fair, they are not accustom- 
ed to vend ‘Teutonic literature upon false title pages, this 
fact is sufficient to demonstrate its appreciated interest 
and value. ‘The translator is a young man of education 
j}and ability, and the instructive and admirable lessons, 


| 
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| Which he has thus been the instrument of inculcating, 
demand the gratitude @f al] who are interested in the wel- 
\j fare of mankind. ‘That our readers may with us acknowl- 
\|}edge the simplicity, kindliness, benevolence and piety 
which pervade this excellent treatise on the humanities, 
we anticipate its publication, and present the following 
pictures of human life. 

Domestic Peace.—Vhe bonds which unite the hus- 
band and wife, parents and children, brothers and sisters, 
jjare, of all others, the most sacred. Woe to him, who 
severs them by his unkindness! 

Where will our sorrows receive the same solace, as in 
the bosom of our family! Whose hand wipes the tear 
from our cheek, or the chill of death from our brow, with 
the same fondness and care, as that of the wife! If the 
raging elements are contending without, here is a shelter. 
If war is desolating the country, here is unmingled peace 
and tranquillity. Blissful and happy hours, that unite us 
together in sweet and holy companionship, I bid you a 
joyful welcome. 

The father, by his industry, ensures the propriety of 
his family. When his daily labor is completed, he re- 
turns with gladness to their welcome and smiling embrace. 
If the whole world should be in arms against him, here he 
is soothed by the gentlest and holiest atfection. 

The earnings of the husband are not foolishly squander- 





great, he was above betraying himself by his poverty to 
the sneers of people, who remembered him at the Univer- 
sity, and were wicked enough, and base enough, to re- 
proach him with being the son of an honest barber, and 
of course, he could not atford to pay his contributors—how 
could he? this guinea a page, when it cost him two thou- 
sand pounds a year to live, and every guinea would pur- 
chase an opera-ticket ; and so they quarreled, and parted, 
after a division of the spoil, or, in other words, of Jeremy 
Bentham. And here it occurs to us to mention another 
anecdote or two, relating to these journals, which we had 
from the mouths of the parties—going to show the true 
character of the Westminster Review, that Champion of 
Radicalism, Reform, &c., &c., &c. A gentleman, whose 
translations from the German are unequalled, being appli- 
ed to by Mr. Southern for a paper, sent him one for the 
Westminster Review, which he and Bowring were de- 
lighted with. By and by, it was thought a little too bold 
—going a little too far against his Majesty of Prussia. It 
was finally returned, as being, on the whole, rather too 
liberal for the Westminster Review, the great liberal 
champion. ‘That very review, after a touch or two of the 
scissors, and the alteration of a paragraph, was then fur- 
nished to the Quarterly, (the champion of t’other side,) 
acecepted,—and published!—So much for independence 
over sea! 

Another case and we have ended ourstory. Mr. P——, 
of Birmingham wrote an article for the Westminster Re- 
view, on Dr. Lingard’s reply to the Edinboro’ Review. 
It was accepted by Mr. Southern, the junior-editor, who 
after consultation, says, a part is a little too strong, it 
must be boned. After which Mr. P. is asked if he has 





ed by the provident wife. She is careful in attending to 
the duties of herhousehold. She guards over those under 
her care or direction, with fidelity and love. She encour- 
ages domestic peace and love, and adorns her character 
with a thousand little charms. 

The children, too, are playing innocently around; they 
know of no enjoyment beyond the confines of ther home. 
|| They love tobeobedient. With unspeakable delight they 
fondle on their parents: Eventhe servants are happy and 
contented. ‘They are faithfvl to those who are so atten- 
j|tive to them. Instead of masters, they have fond pa- 
|| rents, whose prosperity is their chief delight. 
|| Let there be mutual love. It isan indescribable charm. 
|| It gives to every thing a higher value and importance. 
If you are sick or atiicted, all are ready to offer you their 
assistance. The individual happiness of each is the pa- 
ramount concern of all. 
|| Behold the lonely and destitute widow, who, in her so- 
litude, is neglected by all the world. She has followed 
|| her husband and friends; one—all—to~the silent grave. 
|| Poor and needy, she was driven from the ranks of the gay. 
\|In her distress, there are none who know her; none who 
share with her their society. But why should you pity 
her! She is happier than you can conceive! A pious 
daughter, who renounces the pleasures of the world, la- 
bors through the day, and by the burning of the mid- 
night lamp, to add to the comfort and support of her aged 
mother. Why should you pity her, when she participates 
in heavenly joys, that gold cannot purchase! 

Why do you sympathize with the aged man, who is 
languishing in prison, because his misfortunes have pre- 
vented him from discharging his debts! He is already li- 





























berated! A dutiful son, at the sacrifice of his own liber- 
ty, has bartered himself to the army, to procure the re. 
lease of his helpless but beloved father. 

How many blessings, even in affliction, spring out of 
family concord. How pleasant its consequences—how 
lasting its recollection. Domestic harmony may be liken- 
ed unto heaven ; but discoré is only to be compared with 
hell itself. . 

How deplorable is the man who leaves the bosom of 
his family, in pursuit of happiness elsewhere! He is 
everywhere a stranger, even in his own dwelling! He 
must brood over his sorrows alone! There are none to 
share with him their sympathy! Cold civility is all he 
receives from the world! He complains with bitterness. 
that he ever pledged his hand at the altar! His children 
are to him as thorns that bear no fruit! 

It is to be regretted that discord in families is increas- 
ing rather than diminishing. ‘This is owing to the many 
inconsideraie marriages that are constantly taking place. 
Many people enter into a matrimonial alliance, without 
reflecting upon the importance of the subject, or studying 
each other’s character or disposition. ‘They contemptu- 
ously barter the happiness of a whole life, for a family 
name, orunnecessary fortune. But alas! no paltry wealth 
or ancestral honors can atone for the tears of anguish, or 
desolation of the heart that it occasions. 

There can be happiness in the married state, only where 
there is a similarity of disposition, that will ensure mutu- 
al love, and enable the parties in case of misfortune, to 
rely solely upon each other. We have seen indigent fa- 
milies emerging from the depths of their poverty, and be- 
coming great and illustrious by the virtue and industry of 
the husband; or the innocence and economy of the wife. 
We have also seen the prosperity of affluent families blast- 
ed by the discord of the parents, whose infirmities have 
extended over and given a hue eyen to the characters of 
their children. 

It is a great source of evil to the newly married pair, 
when, instead of seeking happiness in the society of each 
other, they resort to gay assemblies. Before they are 
aware of their own weakness, they find themselves al- 
ready corrupted by their dissipations. ‘The increasing 
thirst for those foolish pleasures renders the uniform peace 
of the house tedious and oppressive. heir idleness leads 
to want, their prosperity is at an end, and they sometimes 
contract dangerous acquaintances, that is too often repent- 
ed of with tears of blood. 

_And lastly: a more fearful evil is a contempt for reli- 
gion. A pious man can never be entirely miserable. 
He will love those who are under his care—look with in- 
dulgence upon their faults—bear with their infirmities, 
and endeavor to correct their frailties. Where there is 
no domestic peace, there is an absence of religion. The 
precepts of Christ have given place to passion and defa- 
mation. Instead of tenderness and affection, we shall 
find cold hearted selfishness; instead of confidence in 
God there will be madness and despair! The children, 
too, instead of loving their Creator, are full of pride, pre- 
sumption and mockery. Piety and virtue seem to have 
taken their flight. 

If thou wouldest restore the peace and tranquillity of 
thy family, thou must first awaken religious impressions. 
When thou hast succeeded in this, then thou hast laid the 
corner stone of domestic felicity. Preserve the equani- 
mity of thy temper; exercise kindness to those who are 
uuder thy control, and they will love and respect thee the 
more. ‘hus wilt thou establish the joy and happiness of 
thy household, and strife and jealousy will flee away. 

_ Without mutual respect there can be but little domes- 
tic happiness. Many newly married couples lavish their 
affection upon each other for a few weeks, and then give 
way to disputes and quarrels. As they advance in their 
matrimonial existence, they become more negligent in 
their conduct; those little attentions by which they be- 
fore rendered each other agreeable, are forgotten or des- 
pised: less attention is paid to their exterior; they grow 
more indifferent, and care but little whether they please 
or offend. Finally, rudeness will extinguish the last 
spark of respect; they will contend about trifles: exact 
unusual obedience ; and seek, if possible, to revenge every 
trifling wrong. 

You must govern your children and servants with pro- 
per respect and dignity. Let every censure, every com- 
mand, every denial of their requests be given without too 
much authority. If they have been guilty of error, do 
not reprove them before others; but show them their own 
unworthiness in private. They will love you for your de- 
licacy ; they will obey your commands with more cheer- 
fulnesss, and their happiness will not be embittered by the 
ridicule of their companions. 

Wouldst thou behold domestic misery? thou wilt find 
it in fainilies where there is no discipline—where parents 
publicly expose the faults of their children—where broth- 
ers and sisters are permitted to quarrel and inflict blows 
with impunity—where a discontented wife is always abus- 
ing her servants. These, indeed, are the abodes of misery. 

He who would receive respect must show it to others. 
It is not our rank in society, but rather our exemplary 





virtue that must awaken the respect of others, 
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Where there is suspicion and distrust there can be no 
domestic peace. If we confide in the honesty of a person, 
he is led to respect himself, and therefore would not wil- 
lingly lessen our good opinion of him. 

The husband and wife, who have entered into so sa- 
cred an alliance, should never make use of any little arti- 
fice or untruth, however innocent, to deceive each other. 
Let there be nothing concealed one from the other; then 
your minds cannot be poisoned by unhallowed suspicion 
or jealousy, which, if once kindled, burns with al] the rag- 
ing and unquenchable fires of hell. 

Do not lesson the confidence that your children may re- 
pose in you. Let them not conceal from you their faults. 
Do not make them deceitful by your severity. In whom 
shall they confide, if their hearts must be locked in the 
presence of their parents! If they hide from you their 
faults, it is because they have no reliance upon your af- 
fections. 

Let there be an earnest desire to keep up a mutual con- 
fidence between husband and wife, parents and children, 
brothers and sisters, masters and servants. Respect the 
present good qualities of the latter, and never accuse 
them of any former error. ‘This would be an end to their 

pectandesteem. Never encourage a disposition to re- 

all past offences among your children or servants. 

It should be a regulation of every house that its econo- 
my or domestic concerns should not be publicly exposed 
by its inmates. None—not even the nearest relations— 
should share in such secrets. It is destructive of all 
peace and happiness. Our home isa sanctuary too sacred 
to be invaded. Idle curiosity should not be admitted that 
it may go into the streets and highways, to unbosom our 
secrets to the gaping crowd. 

Our children and servants ought not to make known 
the most trifling incident that occurs in the house. Not 
that there is always danger to be apprehended; but they 
should be accustomed to a proper degree of silence. Be 
careful to banish all tale bearers, tatlers, and slanderers 
from your presence! If you would have your own secrets 
respected, then respect those of others. Do not enquire 
too eagerly after the affairs of your neighbors; particular- 
larly if they do not concern you. 

And, most merciful God, in whatever situation of life 
I may be placed, it will be my secret pride and happiness 
to encourage domestic peace and tranquillity —Be thou a 
ruler of my own family! Guide and instruct us with thy 
wisdom, and take us all intothy protection! Blessed and 
animated by thee, we have already a sweet foretaste of 
heaven!—Fuirfield’s Magazine. 





‘‘ BARKING UP THE WRONG TREE.’—The editor of the 
New York Courier and Enquirer, in his paper of Novem- 
ber 9, says, “‘ James K. Paulding, Esq., is the best delin- 
cator of Western Manners which our country has pro- 
duced.” This is doubtless an honest opinion, but it gives 
sad evidence of the editor’s own knowledge of men and 
things in the west. Mr. Paulding is a clever writer, and 
has written some very clever things; but as to his know- 
ing, with any tolerable degree of accuracy, the manners 
and habits of backwoodsmen, no man who has ever peeped 
into this valley, will for a moment believe. Ever since 
the publication of ‘*‘ Westward Ho,” it has been fashion- 
able in the east, among those who know as little of the 
west as Mr. Paulding, to laud his pictures of western 
manners; but we have yet to meet the first individual 
belonging to this region, or, who has a personal knowl- 
edge of this people, that yields any such credit to that 
work. Mr. Paulding has never been among us. How 
should he know us? That he should claim, or his friends 
for him, that he is familiar with the peculiar traits of 
character among a peopie with whom he has never held 
communion, and with scenes on which his eye never rest- 
ed, is not alittle queer. 

If the author of ‘** Westward Ho,” and the editor of 
the ‘Courier and Enquirer,” would fain know what life 
is in the West, let them make a pilgrimage to it. They 
shall neither be ‘‘ gouged,” nor “‘snakepoled.” This we 
promise them in advance. When they reach Pittsburgh, 
let them take a deck passage on one of the “ steamers” 
to New Orleans; thence ascend the Mississippi to St. 
Louis; there equip themselves with a rifle, a hunting- 
shirt and moccasins; pass over the river and hunt bees, 
among the prairies of Illinois; visit the scene of border 
warfare between Black Hawk and the ‘‘ squatters” and 
‘‘ring-tailed roarers” of the frontier; thence come up 
among the ‘ hooziers” of Indiana, and ‘‘hole” a few 
‘+ possums ;” stop at Louisville and fight a duel; pass on 
to Tennessee and breakfast upon ‘‘bears meat’’ and 
‘snapping turtles” with Col. Crocket; listen to some 
legislative ‘‘talks’? at Frankfort on their return; eat 
**pone” and “hominy” in the classic shades of Lexing- 
ton; spend a week at Gogue’s tavern, killing deer and 
wild turkeys among the Eagle creek kills; and, finally, 
come to Cincinnati, and hear us of the Queen of the 
West, boast—which we can do on the most approved 
plan—of our city, its quay, commerce, industry, enter- 
prize, and wines: having, with an honest desire to learn 
something, made this short peregrination, if these gentle- 








ful picture of western life, manners and habits, we can 
only say, with honest Dogberry, that they are not the 
men we took them to be.—Cincinnati Chronicle. 





Great aquepuct.—The magnificent acqueduct that 
furnishes the city of Lisbon with water, and which has 
recently been cut off by the army of Don Miguel, may 
be regarded as one of the handsomest modern structures 
in Europe: from report it will not yield in grandeur to 
any acqueduct left us by the ancients. ‘That portion of 
it situated in the valley of Alcantara, about a mile from 
Lisbon, is of admirable structure, consisting of thirty- 
five arches at least, through which the purest water tra- 
verses a deep valley formed by two mountains. The 
height of the middle arch from the base to the summit is 
263 feet 10 inches; the breadth of the principal arch is 
107 feet 8 inches; each block of stone is in genera] 23 
feet high; the arches on each side diminish in thickness 
in conformity to the size of the stones which at the ter- 
mination are only eight feet. ‘They owe the execution of 
this magnificent monument to John V., who laid its foun- 
dation in 1713, and it was completed 19 years afterwards. 
The expense was covered by a tax of one real imposed 
upon each pound of meat sold in the capital. By the re- 
riains of some old walls which have been discovered, it 
is supposed that the Romans who inhabited Lusitania 
had endeavored to construct an aqueduct at some former 
day.—Paris paper. 
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Crxcinnatit. Lyceum.—The Lectures in this institu- 
tion, for the present season, are about to be commenced. 
Dr. Beecher will deliver the Introductory, on ‘Tuesday 
evening next. 


Mecuanics’ Institute.—Lecture this evening, by Dr. 
Hermange, in continuation of his course on Natural Phi- 
losophy. 

® 


New Pamputets.—We have a number of new pam- 
phlets upon our table. Their several authors will please 
accept our thanks forthe copies forwarded to us. Among 
them are, ‘‘ An Address delivered to the literary societies 
of Washington College. Pa., at the annual commence- 
ment of that institution, September 25, 1833, by John D. 
Mahon, Esq., of Pittsburgh,” the ‘Derivation of En- 
plish Liberty, by the author of ‘Adults in Sabbath 
Schools,” and ‘ First Lessons in Geometry, for the use 
of Schools and Lyceums, by Josiah Holbrook.” Some 
of these shall receive further notice hereafter. 








Transcrirt or News.—Domestic.—Thirteen hundred 
and fifty shares of the stock of the United States Bank, 
sold at New York on the 18th inst. at from $1064 to 
1073. 

The Boston Post says that the ‘‘ Ancient Briton,’ by 
the author of Metamora, is a splendid drama. It was 
performed for the first time at the Tremont on Tuesday, 
with great applause, and repeated last evening with in- 
creased success. ‘I'he play is full of incident and interest, 
and the plot excellent. Itabounds with fine flashes of po- 
etry, which, spoken by Forrest, electrify like lightning. 
We know not when we have been more entertained, than 
by the ‘“ first impressions,” of the Ancient Briton. Bri- 
gantus’ * hah-h-h!”” when he first encounters Seutfonius, 
is worth ihe price of the ticket. Miss Duff did herself 
great credit in the character of Albiono. Her forte is de- 
cidedly tragedy; but she wants a little more nerve to 
‘* make assurance doubly sure.” 

The New York Standard, of 19th inst. under the head 
of a ‘* Veteran Counsellor,” speaks thus of Aaron Burr. 
—Col. Burr was admitted to practice in the courts of this 
state in 1782, the same year with gov. Lewis, and thir- 
teen years after the late judge Benson. (Chancellor Kent 
came in in 1785, and judge Radcliff in 1766.) It wasa 
rare thing to sce a barrister of half a century’s standing, 
pleading in the U. S. court last week. His age is difle- 
rently stated. Though not indicated exactly by his ap- 
pearance, he is doubtless considerably over 70; and a fel- 
low officer of the revolution gives it, from comparison 
with his own, at 83. 
From a catalogue lately published by the trustees of 
Yale College, it appears that the whole number of students 
connected with that institution is 541, viz:—Theological 
students, 55; Law, 39; Medical, 71: under graduates,— 
senior, 66; junior, 81; sophomore, 103; freshmen, 126. 
Total under graduates, 376. 

The Wilmington, (Del.) Press relates the following 
freak of Nature. ‘* We have seen aspecimen of the freaks 
of Nature, in two fishes, resembling cat-fish, which are 
joined together at the abdomen, from the head down about 
half an inch, a counterpart, so far as description enlightens 








men will then maintain that ** Westward Ho” is a faith- 





fishes is about three and the other two inches long. This 
prodigy is in the possession of Major Churchill, at Fort 
Johnston, Smithville; and was caught in a shrimp net. 
The Major intends to present it to a museum. 

_ We learn, (says the Baltimore Patriot,) that two Bal- 
timore ships have been chartered by order of Government, 
to transport 500 troops form old Point Comfort to Sa- 
vannah, thence to Alabama. , 
Foreign.—In the Commercial of Thursday, is the fol- 
lowing paragraph relating to affairs in Portugal.—The 
Swedish bgrque Frithorf, Capt. Maberg, has arrived at 
New York from Lisbon, whence she sailed on the 13th of 
October. Captain M. brought no papers, but informed 
the editors of the Commercial verbally, that on the morn- 
ing of the 13th, the forces of Don Pedro marched out to 
attack Don Miguel, and that before he left the Tagus, he 
heard very heavy cannonading. Don Pedro had become 
very popular. Deserters were daily coming in from the 
army of Don Miguel. 

The number of persons who have obtained diplomas 
from the Royal College of Surgeons in London, and those 
who were examined and rejected by the College during 
the last five years, are as fullows:—1828, diplomas 384; 
rejected $2—1829, diplomas 470; rejected 20—1830, di- 
plomas 431; rejected 20—1831, diplomas 400; rejected 
85—1832, diplomas 401; rejected 25. 

It is said that there are in China, 25,000 shoemakers ; 

15,000 weavers; 16,000 carpenters and cabinet makers : 
and 7,000 lapidaries, or cutters of precious stones. 
The British Packet states that the Regency of Brazi! 
were about to introduce a bill into the Chamber of Depu- 
ties, banishing Don Pedro Ist., (now in Portugal) perpe- 
tually from the Brazilian Dominions. 








Mr. Tosso’s Concert ano Batu.—It will be seen, 
by a notice in to-day’s paper, that Mr. J. Tosso, the ac- 
complished violinist, is to give a Concert and Ball at the 
Bazaar, on Wednesday evening next. Judging from our 
own feelings, we think that very few who were present at 
his last Concert, will be absent from this. 





Western MaGazine.—Owing to the small number of 
competitors for the premium offered some months since 
by the proprietors ot this magazine for an Original Tale, 
the time of awarding the prize has been postponed to the 
first of February next. 








TO THE PUBLIC. 


The undersigned, physicians of Cincinnati, feel it their 
duty to express their decided opinion in opposition to the 
habitual, as well as the occasional, use of Ardent Spirits: 
They are convinced, from their observation and experi- 
ence, that ardent spirits are not only unnecessary, but ab- 
solutely injurious, in a healthful state of the system. 
That they produce many, and aggravate most of the dis- 
eascs, to Which the human frame is liable. That they are 
unnecessary in relieving the effects of cold and fatigue— 
which are best relieved by food and rest. ‘T'hat their use 
in families in the forms of bitters, toddy, punch, &c., is 
decidedly pernicious, perverting the appetite, and under- 
mining the constitution. ‘That they are equally poisonous 
as opium or arsenic, operating, sometimes, more slowly, 
but with as much certainty. ; 
J.P. Andrew, G. Bailey, J. Cobb, S. W. Clarkson, 
I. Colby, Job Dart, Daniel Drake, R. Eberle, Jno. Eb- 
erle, P.G. Fore, M. Flagg, 8. D. Gross, Jno. F. Hen 
ry, A. Hermange, J.C. Isherwood, Wm. Judkins, B.S. 
Lawson, L. Lawrence, V. C. Marshall, John Morehead, 
T. D. Mitchell, R. Morehead, J. M. Mason, Wm. Mul- 
ford, H. Parvin, C. E. Pearson, M. Rogers, L. C. Rives, 
W.S. Ridgely, W. Richards, S. Reed, A. G. Smith, 
R. B. Simmons, J. T. Shotwell, H. Schultz, Abel Slay- 
back, J. L. Vattier, G. B. Walker, F. A. Waldo, (. 
Woodward, R. Willard, H. Bonner, Thos. S argert. 








CONCERT AND BALL. 

Mr. Tosso. has the honor of announcing to his friends and the public. 
that he will give a coucert of vocal and instrumental music, followed by 
a ball at the Bazaar, on Wepnespay <veNING next, Dec. 4th. Concert to 
comimonce at 7 o'clock. 

Tickets to be had at the Pearl Street house, at Flash’s and Dillinger’s, 
and Hubbard and Edmands’ stores, and at the Bazaar on that evening : 
price one dollar. Nov. 30. 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 











THE EXILE’S FAREWELL. 


During the reign of one of the most crucl and vindictive monarchs that 
ever sat upon the throne of England, there lived the noble, the high- 
minded, and the gifted Mandelberg, who had long and successfully 
paid his addresses to one of the most Leautiful and accomplished la- 
dies in the kingdom, and who was received as her affianced husband ; 

tut the king, accidentally seeing her one day at court, became so 

completely enamored, of her beauty and modest deportment, that he 
immediately made her an offer of his hand and kingdom.—It was 
in vain that the lady pleaded a prior engagement—the sanctity of 
her solemnly plighted vow--or the comparative humbleness of her 
situation in life ;—-the king was inexorable. The lady, with all the 
teautiful fidelity of devoted affection, modestly, yet firmly, declined 
the offered distinction; determined to remain true to her lover, be 
the consequences whatthey might. The King received her rejec- 
tion of his proposal ina Tit of the most violent and ungovernable 
fury, and the consequence was perpetual lanishment, to different 
parts of the world, of both her and Mandetburg; the circumstances 
of which form the subject of the following lines :-— 











So nicely and wonderfully are we made, that all the in- 
ternal feelings have a strong influence upon the body. The 
truth of this observation is in no case so evident, as in that 
of anangry woman. Her countenance wears the strongest 
and most visible marks of its uncontrollable power: all the 
nerves are put into the most violent agitation, and the 
frame is continually shattered by its repeated attacks. 
Anger, as it proceeds originally from the mind, ruffles that 
as well asthe body: the calm and quiet affections, which 
diffuse peace and joy around them, fly at its approach, and 
are succeeded by a black train of evil passions which carry 
their own punishment, by inflicting the most bitter tor- 
ments. Nor do the ill efiects subside when anger ceases; 
the mind still retains its commotion, like the sea, which 
continues in a state of agitation, though the winds have 
abated. 

It has generally been argued, that anger is not so much 
the consequence of habit, as the production of a peculiar 





“MY NATIVE LAND, Goon NiGuT!”"—Byron. 


Farewell to the land of my birth 

Farewell to its balmy, delicious air-- . 
Farewell to those hours of thoughtless mirth 

That I have in rapture pass’d there! 


No more thro’ thy vallies will I joyously roam. 

Nor climb thy bold mountains, whose apex is heaven! 
Vor I leave thee forever, my own native home, 

With less hope than the Peri from Paradise driv'n! 


I could have stemm'd the cold tide of dark-dealing fate, 
Without a murmuring complaint to break from my heart ; 
But to be thus causclessly stung by a scorpion’s hate, 
More welcome by far would be Death's chilling dart. 


I have deeply drunk at affection’s stream— 
Have bask 'd in the sunshine of beauty’s smile; 
But their remembrance is like the shattered gleam 
Of sunlight revealing some lone ruin’d pile ! 


* * * * . * + * 


And farewell to the girl who for me has been driven 
From her home, till the sun of her being is set— 
May the promise of heaven, which to mortals is given, 

Be denied to my soul if her f forget! 


There's a spell, sweet girl, in thy look so warm— 
Thy shape so slight--thy face so fair- 

That the air, enamored, retains thy form, 
For thy image still seems to be here! 


Oh! ’tis sad to think that in youth's bright bloom, 
When hope and high feeling impel the proud soul 

To deeds that would live when the dust-crumbling tomb 
Shall have sunk beneath Time's iron-control, 


I must yield the fair land where my sirea have dwelt, 
Fora place pointed out by a tyrant’s decree ;---- 
But I've this proud reflection—the blow has been dealt 
On a SOUL THAT 18 FETTERLESS—-A MIND THAT 18 TREE! P. ¥. T. 
Lancaster, Ohio. 


STANZAS. 


Let me be laid where the roses bloom 
Above the turf of my lowly tomb; 

Where the nightingale comes at close of day 
To cheer the spot with bis mellow lay. 


That the rose when its summer hue is fled, 
May be emblem fair of the heart that's dead— 
That the nightingale, with the dews that weep, 
May sweetly sooth my eternal sleep 


I would not that my humb!e bed 

Be profaned by the heartless gazer’s tread,— 
Or that passengers, in mourntul tale, 

Sigh o’er the tenant of the vale 


But be far away in some flowery det!, 

Where the voice of brooks, and the breeze’s swell, 
May cheer my spirit with their power 

When it lingers there in the moonlight hour 


Then if some friend shali quit the glade, 

To deck my grave with the flowers that fade— 
Or the young and bright sliall pause to weep, 
Where the throbbing heart is at last asleep,—- 


Let them affection’s tribute pay 

With the tears of youth, and make haste away 
For the sunny world, and its pleasures gay ; 
Bid them enjoy them while they may. 


The smiles of love, and the hours of biiss 

Beguiling the heart from its loneliness, 

In this fated world, are the flowers that bloom 

Upon the verge of the insatiate tomb. c. 








MISCELLANY. 








SELECTED. 

‘ Ancer.—Anger is a violent cmotion of the mind, arising 
from an injury either real or imaginary, which openly vents 
itself against the offending party. The effects of anger 
are often productive of the most dreadful consequences. 
The passionate woman, when the fit is upon her becomes 


as incapable of distinguishing right from wrong, as an idiot 


or a madman; she is carried away by the impulse of the 
moment; aturn of imagination, often as violent as a gust 
of wind, determines her conduct, and hurries her to the 
perpetration of actions which, in her calmer moments, 
strike her with remorse, 


frame of body and mind; that it is engrafted in the consti- 
‘tution of some, and is part of their very nature; that it is 
itherefore as vain and fruitless an undertaking to stem a tor- 
lrent which bears down all before, as to obliterate a passion 
| which overpowers all reflection. But this is a subtle argu- 
iment, which might equally be used in defence of every 
kind of vice. It is in every one’s power to control their 
|/passions, and anger, among the rest, is subject to be over- 
lruled ; not perhaps from a few slight and indolent struggles, 
|but by the whole power of their resolution; by keeping a 
constant watch over their words andactions, and by avoid- 
ing every means likely to raise or excite their resentment. 
Jt was a memorable saying of Peter the Great, “I have 
civilized my country, but I cannot civilize myself.” He 
was at times vehement and impetuous,and committed under 
the impulse of his fury, the most unwarrantable excesses ; 
yet we learn that even he was known to tame his anger, 
and to rise superior to the violence of his passions. Being 
one evening in a select company, when something was 
said which gave him great offence, his rage suddenly kind- 
led, and rose to its utmost pitch; though he could not com- 
mand his first emotions, he had resolution enough to leave 
thecompany. He walked bare-headed for some time, un- 
der the most violent agitation, in an intense frosty air, 
stamping on the ground, and beating his head with all the 
marks of the greatest fury and passion; and did not return 
@ the company until he was quite composed. 

Lord Somers was naturally of a choleric disposition ; 
and the most striking part of his character was the power 
of controlling his passion at the moment when it seemed 
ready to burst forth. Swift, in his * Four last years of 
Queen Anne,” has in vain endeavored to blacken this 
great man’s character; as what the dean mistook for a 
severe censure, has proved the greatest panegyric.— 
** Lord Scmers being sensible how subject he is to vio- 
lent passions, avoids all incitements to them, by teaching 
those whom he converses with, from his own example, to 
keep within the bounds of decency; and it is indeed true, 
that no man is more apt to take fire upon the least provo- 
cation; which temper he strives to subdue, with the ut- 
jmost violence to himself; so that his breast has been seen 
to heave, and his eyes to sparkle with rage, in those very 
moments when his words and the cadence of his voice 
were in the humblest and softest manner.” 

An Arabian merchant, having hired a waterman’s boat, 
refused to pay the freightage. The waterman, in a vio- 
lent passion, appealed several times to the governor of 
Mashat for justice: the governor as often ordered him to 
come again; but observing him one day present his peti- 
tion with coolness, he immediately granted his suit. The 
waterman, surprised at this conduct, demanded the rea- 
son why he did not sooner grant his petition. ‘* Because,” 
said the judge, ** you were always drunk when I saw 
you.” But the waterman declaring he had not been over- 
taken with wine for several years, the judge replied, ‘* the 
drunkenness with which you were overtaken, is the most 
dangerous of all—it is the drunkenness of ANGER.” 








VaRIETY oF scoLtps.—‘In the whole course of my 
reading,” says a celebrated writer “‘which has been both 
extensive and desultory, I do not recollect having ever met 
with an essay on the science of scolding; yet that it is re- 
duced to a perfect system, and that the practice of it has 
long been a ruling passion with the fairer part of thecrea- 
tion, few men willdeny. ‘There is as much harmony, com- 
paratively speaking,in the boisterous pipes of a regular- 
bred, out-and-out scold, as in the astonishing cadenzas of 
a Catalani, or the melting appogiaturas of a Braham; in- 
deed, even the most celebrated and experienced physicians 
assert, that it is of the most essential benefit in many cases, 
which I would attempt to divide into the following clas- 
ses, Viz. : 

First.—The constitutional scold, who practises for 
the benefit of her health. 
Second.—The beautiful scold, who is put out of tem- 
per, because she cannot bring her complexion to its usual 
— of perfection, even with the aid of the captivating 
patch. 
Third.—The authoritative scold, who discharges her 
spleen to support her dignity, and will not permit the least 











Fourth.—The matrimonial scold, who reads curtain 
lectures for the reformation of her husband’s morals, recom- 
mended to the very ancient and numerous family of the 
hen-pecks. 

Fifth.—The dramatic scold, alias stage shrew, who 
endeavors to convince the world that she can rant off the 
stage as well as on it. 

Sixth.—The patriotic scold, who vociferates for the 
good of her country, to display her great knowledge and 
party principles. 

Seventh.—The inebriate scold, who, by forming a 
cordial alliance with certain strong liquors, is wrought up 
to frenzy, in which she strikingly evinces the ardent dis- 
position of a woman of spirit. 

Eighth.—The common scold, though last, not Icast 
in fame, who may with the utmost propriety, be styled a 
professional virago, possessed of a volume of voice, com- 
bining vast compass and exhaustless strength, especially 
in the upper notes. She is so well established in the 
ancient art, mystery and practice of scolding, that all 
others implicity submit, and leave herthe undisputed hero- 
ine of the field of tongue.” 





Mereor.—Under the head of meteor (from the @ ~ 
meleora, in the air,) in the Encyclopedia Americ " 
the reader will find briefly laid down the results of phil 
sophic enquiry into the nature and causes of such pheno- 
mena; which, however, will be very far from affording 
a satisfactory explanation of the shower of meteors or 
falling stars witnessed in this quarter on Wednesday 
morning last, and noticed in the Republican of the next 
day. ‘The term meteors is often applied to all the pheno- 
mena which takes place in the air, but more particularly 
to luminous bodies seen floating in the atmosphere, or in 
a more elevated region—to those brilliant masses of mat- 
ter which, moving with great rapidity through the atmos- 
phere, throw off with loud explosions fragments which 
reach the earth and which are called falling stones—and 
also to fire-balls or falling stars. The latter appear un- 
der a variety of circumstances, but most generally in the 
autumn and spring, when the sky is clear. Their size 
and brilliancy are variable. They always move with 
great celerity—more than three hundred miles in a min- 
ute—and are higher than the region of the clouds, be- 
cause they are never seen in a cloudy sky. When their 
appearance is frequent, they always move in the same di- 
rection; and in Great Britain they are the forerunners of 
a westerly wind. They have been supposed by some to 
depend upon the electric fluid; but this supposition was 
strongly combatted by Sir Humphrey Davy, who was 
rather disposed to attribute them to falling stones. If we 
look to the cause and origin of falling stones, we shall 
find them involved in as much uncertainty as falling 
stars. By some they are ascribed to terrestrial, and by 
others to lunar voleances. ‘They have again been sup- 
posed to be concretions formed in the atmosphere; while 
others have considered them as proceeding from small 
planets circulating about the sun or earth, which, coming 
in contact with our atmosphere, take fire from the resis- 
tance and friction which they meet with in passing through 
it. This variety of hypotheses shows the little progress 
that has been made in acquiring any certain and correct 
knowledge of the origin of meteors. 

We have condensed the foregoing from several articles 

in the Encyclopedia Americana, for the benefit of such 
of our readers as have not that authority by them. 
It may not be irrelevant to remark, that before and at 
the time of the recent shower of meteors in this quarter, 
the weather was warm and sultry, and that the phenome- 
non has been followed by a sudden and severe change. 
Yesterday it snowed, and the weather has assumed a 
most wintry aspect.—Nasiville Republican. 
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